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FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


“Fair,  But  Not  Equal” 


by  Vernon  L.  Heperi 


Vernon  L.  Heperi 

Director  of  Multicultural  Student  Services 


I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  with  our  Associate  Dean  of  Students, 

Nolan  Reed,  and  the  Assistant  Director  of  Multicultural  Student  Services,  Ken 
Sekaquaptewa,  to  visit  with  a  number  of  you  in  your  home  areas.  We’re  so 
happy  that  we  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  and  are  grateful  for  the  hos¬ 
pitality  that  you  showed  us.  For  those  areas  that  we  have  not  yet  visited,  we 
intend  to  be  with  you  in  the  near  future  and  hope  that  you  will  be  prepared  to 
talk  to  us  about  the  needs  that  you  have  for  your  children  regarding  an  edu¬ 
cation  at  BYU.  It  was  refreshing  to  be  with  you  and  to  feel  of  your  spirit.  It 
was  especially  important  to  be  able  to  speak  to  you  face  to  face  and  learn  about 
the  real  educational  needs  of  your  children.  We  hope  that  by  visiting  and  gath¬ 
ering  information  from  you  directly,  we  will  be  able  to  focus  the  resources  of 
our  office  in  ways  that  more  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  your  students.  I 
would  like  to  share  a  message  with  you  concerning  this  matter. 

As  I  have  met  with  many  parents  of  the  students  our  office  has  been  given  responsibility  for,  there  are  concerns  being 
voiced  about  who  we  now  serve.  I  would  like  to  clarify  this  issue  so  that  there  is  no  misunderstanding  about  the  directives 
I  have  been  given. 

Prior  to  my  arrival  on  campus,  decisions  had  been  made  concerning  the  populations  that  would  be  served  by  the 
Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS)  office.  The  populations  that  were  given  to  my  care,  upon  my  arrival  at  the  university, 
were  the  Native  American  Indian,  Hispanic,  African  American,  Polynesian,  and  Southeast  Asian  Refugee.  The  challenges 
presented  in  serving  such  a  diverse  population  has,  at  times,  been  overwhelming,  sometimes  frustrating,  but  ALWAYS 
rewarding.  The  rewards  from  serving  such  a  diverse  population  are  almost  always  found  in  the  association  I  have  with 
alumni  and  the  students  here  at  school.  The  frustrations  are  more  subtle  in  nature  and,  more  often  than  not,  take  the  form 
of  complaints  that  the  MSS  staff  or  I  have  chosen  to  focus  on  one  ethnic  group  over  another. 

For  example,  I  recently  had  a  student  call  me  over  the  phone  to  voice  her  concern  about  my  “turning  away  from  ser¬ 
ving  Native  American  Indians.”  As  I  listened  to  her  concerns,  she  was  very  sure  that  this  abandonment  had  been 
perpetuated  by  me  personally  and  that  my  attentions  were  now  focused  on  the  Polynesians  because,  “After  all,  Vern,  you 
are  Polynesian.”  My  instinctive  reaction  to  such  a  comment  is  to  usually  attack  when  being  attacked.  I  took  a  deep  breath, 
counted  to  ten,  and  quietly  asked  the  student  if  she  could  come  in  and  visit  with  me  about  her  concerns  when  she  had  time. 
She  was  gracious  and  accepted  my  invitation  to  meet  in  my  office.  When  she  arrived  she  was  very  intense  and  had  some 
strong  accusations  to  make  about  my  care  of  our  Native  American  Indian  brothers  and  sisters.  However,  as  we  conversed,  it 
became  clear  that  her  intent  was  not  to  attack  me  but  to  simply  bring  to  my  attention  some  items  that  would  help  my  office 
better  serve  students  here  on  campus.  Her  other  feelings  of  abandonment  did  not  relate  to  the  services  we  were  providing 
as  an  office  at  all.  Instead,  they  were  directed  at  other  programs,  long  since  passed,  that  were  out  of  my  control  or  influ¬ 
ence.  After  clearly  defining  what  I  could  and  could  not  affect,  we  shook  hands,  smiled,  and  agreed  that  I  could  assist  in 
making  some  minor  changes  in  services  that  we  provide  as  an  office.  The  other  areas,  we  agreed,  fell  outside  of  my  imme¬ 
diate  area  of  responsibility,  and  though  they  were  legitimate  concerns,  required  attention  by  other  more  qualified 
people. 

I  share  this  short  story  with  you  to  help  you  understand  the  complex  nature  of  the  problems  I  am  called  to  address  on  a 
daily  basis.  Few  days  pass  without  some  complaint  being  filed  about  one  ethnicity  being  served  or  neglected  for  another. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  a  Polynesian  student  complaining  that  Vern  is  harder  on  them  because  they  are  Polynesian;  a 
Hispanic  student  concerned  about  some  attention  that  is  given  to  the  Native  American  Indians  and  not  them;  a  Native 
American  Indian  student  concerned  about  the  attention  our  office  is  giving  to  African  Americans;  an  African  American  stu¬ 
dent  concerned  that  we  only  serve  Polynesians;  and  many  other  variations  of  this  “in  house”  rivalry  between  people  of  dif¬ 
ferent  cultural  backgrounds.  Few  of  the  concerns  are  original  but  all  have  a  common  theme  of  “why  are  they  getting  when 
I  am  not?” 
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My  response  to  these  concerns  is  varied  in  approach,  but  based  solidly  on  an  idea  that  I  am  attempting  to  use  with  my 
own  children.  This  approach  is  an  attempt  to  treat  them  “fairly”  but  not  “equally.”  Now  before  you  read  your  own  inter¬ 
pretation  into  this  statement,  let  me  give  you  my  explanation  on  what  this  means.  I  can  do  this  best  through  a  family  ex¬ 
ample.  With  my  children,  it  is  not  unusual  to  purchase  school  books  and  supplies  for  them  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
term  and  have  them  say,  “You  bought  him  one  of  those?  I  want  one,  too.”  When  asked  about  how  they  will  use  the  item  if 
I  purchase  it,  the  answer  is  almost  always,  “I  don’t  know  .  .  .  I’ll  find  something  for  it .  .  .  please  buy  it-he  got  one  I  need 
one,  too.”  At  that  point,  I  try  to  help  my  children  understand  that  though  their  sibling  might  be  receiving  something  they 

did  not,  this  was  not  because  their  sibling 
was  preferred  or  more  loved  than  the 
other.  Instead,  it  was  simply  that  their 
needs  differed  and  in  trying  to  meet  their 
different  needs,  different  purchases  were 
made.  To  reinforce  my  idea  of  fairness,  I 
will  sometimes  ask  if  we  should  treat 
everyone  equally  by  also  buying  the  baby 
some  pens,  3x5  cards,  books,  etc.,  even 
though  he  is  too  young  to  use  any  of  them 
at  school.  The  answer  is  mostly  no  and 
the  lesson  is  learned.  Occasionally,  one 
son  who  has  a  hard  time  with  this  concept 
will  say,  “Yes,  buy  them  Dad,  and  then 
I’ll  get  baby  to  ‘share’  them  with  me.” 

I’m  still  unsure  whether  to  be  excited 
about  his  entrepreneurial  potential  or  con¬ 
cerned  about  his  misunderstanding  over 
this  concept  of  fair  treatment  and  equal 
treatment.  As  all  of  you  parents  know, 
this  has  not  always  ended  in  a  calm  and 
serene  understanding  between  me  and  my 
children.  We  are  still  learning  this 
process  together.  It  will  take  more  time 
and  work. 

Now,  I  understand  that  this  is  a  very 
simple  example  of  the  more  complicated 
matter  mentioned  earlier.  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  equate  the  concern  of  my  children  buying  school  supplies  with  the 
more  weighty  matters  of  ethnic  favoritism  some  are  concerned  about.  However,  the  concept  of  “fair”  treatment  for  every 
student  is  something  that  I  feel  strongly  about  and  will  continue  to  advocate.  In  times,  when  it  appears  that  others  are 
receiving  more  in  one  area  over  another,  I  encourage  you  to  come  sit  with  me.  Share  your  concerns  with  me  directly  and 
let  us  sit  and  counsel  together,  that  through  this  process  we  may  come  to  further  understand  each  other  and  our  purposes. 
Let  us  not  be  caught  in  the  trap  that  because  of  a  particular  decision,  Vernon,  or  MSS,  or  BYU,  has  turned  from  us.  This  is 
not  so.  Times  have  changed,  but  this  does  not  mean  abandonment.  The  changes  may  require  some  adjustment  and  this  is 
sometimes  difficult.  However,  from  my  perspective,  opportunities  still  remain  open  for  our  students  who  have  adequately 
prepared  for  an  experience  at  BYU. 

Let  me  close  by  saying,  many  of  you  who  know  me  know  that  I  am  apt  to  speak  my  mind  on  issues  that  I  feel  strongly 
about.  At  this  time,  the  support  from  my  administrators  is  something  you  should  know  about.  While  I  am  sure  that  we 
have  many  political  challenges  ahead  regarding  ethnic  issues,  I  am  still  convinced  that  the  administrators  I  interact  with  on 
a  daily  basis  are  concerned,  interested,  and  anxiously  engaged  in  providing  opportunities  for  your  children.  Though  opposi¬ 
tion  mounts  from  time  to  time,  my  administrators  have  been  stalwart  in  the  support  needed  for  our  programs.  I  salute  them 
and  refer  them  to  you  as  our  most  ardent  supporters  of  opportunity  providers  for  your  children  here  on  campus. 


Students  of  many  diverse  cultures  and  nationalities  build  lifelong  friendships  with  other  students  and  faculty 
through  the  office  of  Multicultural  Student  Services.  Understanding  each  other’s  needs  in  all  aspects  of  life 
is  a  significant  part  of  maintaining  these  close  ties.  In  this  photo,  taken  at  this  year’s  Multicultural  Student 
Awards  Banquet,  former  SOAR  counselors  get  together  to  take  a  group  picture  as  Associate  Dean  of 
Students,  Nolan  Reed,  playfully  distracts  them.  The  students  are  (from  left  to  right)  Harold  Nez,  Estuardo 
Ponciano,  Gina  Purcell,  LeAnn  Muranaka,  Steve  Ibarra,  Jeanelle  Carden,  Tanya  Sandoval,  Ruth 
Stubbs,  and  Mark  Morris. 


Kia  Ora, 


Vernon  L.  Heperi 

Director,  Multicultural  Student  Services 
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UPS 

Donates 

$50,000 

by  Tyler  K.  Lee 

On  January  28,  1998 
officials  from  the  United 
Parcel  Service  met  with 
four  recipients  of  UPS 
scholarships  at  BYU. 

Larry  Hunter,  Stephen 
Goodrich,  and  Gary  Palmer 
were  invited  to  meet  with 
the  students  in  the  office  of 
university  president  Merrill 
J.  Bateman  as  UPS  award¬ 
ed  the  university  with 
$50,000  to  be  dispersed 
through  the  office  of 
Multicultural  Student 
Services  (MSS). 

The  UPS  Scholarship 
program  was  initiated  in 
1974  when  founder  Jim 
Casey  decided  to  donate 
money  to  Native  Ameriean 
students  who  were  unable 
to  attend  college  because 
of  financial  difficulties. 
Casey,  who  never  had  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  own,  wanted  to 
establish  a  program  that 
would  be  far-reaching  and 
lasting,  a  program  that 
would  benefit  disadvan¬ 


taged  youth.  Since  the 
program’s  beginning, 
$683,000  have  been  given 
to  multicultural  students 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Each  year,  depleted 
scholarship  funds  are 
renewed  with  UPS’s  gener¬ 
ous  donation  of  $50,000  to 
BYU. 

The  United  Parcel 
Service  operates  in  235 
countries,  from  Mexico  to 
Vietnam.  Gary  Palmer,  a 
regional  official  from 
Orange  County,  California, 
told  Bateman  as  they  visit¬ 
ed  informally  of  how  many 
UPS  administrators  started 
when  they  were  young  and 
worked  their  way  up  the 
proverbial  eorporate  ladder. 
With  empathy  in  his  eyes. 
Palmer  turned  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  told  them  that  he 
knew  what  hard  work  was. 
He  had  moved  up  the  ranks 
himself  to  become  a 
regional  administrator  of 
the  fast-growing  company. 
President  Bateman  com¬ 
mended  the  students  for 
their  academic  achieve¬ 
ments  as  he  posed  for  a 
picture  with  his  guests. 

-TKL 


Living  Legends 
Find  Friends  in 
Arizona 

by  Tyler  K.  Lee 

In  the  period  of  only 
ten  days.  Living  Legends 
traveled  to  various  perime¬ 
ters  of  Arizona,  stopping  in 
Page,  Tsaile,  Snowflake, 

St.  Johns,  Glendale, 
Coolidge,  Tucson,  and 
Mesa.  The  day  before  they 
departed,  I  made  a  visit  to 
the  Knight  Magnum 
Building  on  the  campus  of 
Brigham  Young  University 
to  get  a  better  idea  of  what 
the  group  expected  from 
the  tour.  The  technical 
staff  was  busy  loading  the 
gigantic  white  truck  that 
would  haul  all  their  sup¬ 
plies  including  the  authen¬ 
tic  array  of  costumes  the 
group  owns.  Inside  a  large 
set  of  glass  doors  I  could 
see  members  of  the  group 
practicing  intricate  detailed 
moments  of  specific 
dances.  Kehau  Jones,  the 
Polynesian  section  leader 
of  the  group,  was  busy  at 
work  dancing  with  those  in 
her  section.  “Okay,  let’s 
try  it  again!”  she  yelled 
with  enthusiasm.  The 
dancers,  clothed  in  their 
more  familiar  customs  of 
T-shirts  and  sweats,  began 
the  dance  again  and  contin¬ 
ued  this  process  until  they 
were  all  sure  they  could 
perform  it  frontwards  and 
backwards  in  their  sleep. 

“I  feel  really  good  about 
this  year’s  cast,”  said 
Jones,  as  I  spoke  with  her 
after  practice.  “We’ve  all 
worked  really  hard  in 
preparation  for  this  tour. 
Now  all  we  can  do  is  go 
and  perform  to  the  best  we 
can.”  Kehau’s  husband, 
Andrew,  whom  she  had 


BYU  President  Merrill  J.  Bateman  accepts  Larry  Hunter’s  UPS  donation  in  the 
form  of  a  $50,000  check  made  out  on  behalf  of  multicultural  students  at  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Standing  with  President  Bateman  and  Mr.  Hunter  are  Tom  Tortice, 

Stephanie  Singer,  Cecilia  Shirley,  and  James  Tree,  recipients  of  the  award. 


met  in  the  group  the  year 
before,  walked  over  from 
performing  his  endless 
duties  as  the  show’s  light¬ 
ing  technician.  As  they 
introduced  me  to  others  in 
the  group,  I  realized  what 
it  was  that  made  this  group 
different  from  the  rest:  they 
are  really  a  family  and 
treat  each  other  as  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Raenel  Leauanae,  a 
senior  at  BYU  from 
Hawaii,  was  the  first  I 
could  talk  with  about  the 
tour.  “What  was  the  most 
memorable  experience  you 
had?”  I  asked.  “Everyone 
was  watching  intensely 
including  ourselves.  Sure, 
we’ve  performed  in  huge 
arenas  and  this  college 
gym  was  substantially 
smaller,  but  we  were  grate¬ 
ful  to  have  been  invited 
there  .  When  we  sang  T 
am  a  Child  of  God’  at  the 
end  of  the  performance,  I 
looked  down  into  the 
crowd  and  saw  some 
singing  with  us.  Most 
everyone  there  was  crying. 
I  think  we  all  learned 
something  about  who  we 
are  that  night.”  “Who  are 
we,  then?”  I  pushed. 

“Well,  children  of  God.” 

I  later  learned  that 
Curtis  Livingston,  a  fresh¬ 
man,  and  his  sister,  Jane’e, 
a  junior,  were  from 
Snowflake,  Arizona. 
Together,  they  were  able  to 
be  with  their  loved  ones 
for  a  few  days,  many  of 
whom  they  hadn’t  seen  in 
years.  Upon  leaving, 

Curtis  and  Jane’e  brought 
some  friends  from  the 
group  with  them  to  visit 
their  grandmother.  In  spite 
of  being  severely  hearing 
impaired,  she  was  able  to 
hear  and  feel  of  the  love 
the  group  brought  to  her  at 
a  very  personal  level. 
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Standing  in  the  solitude  of  a  southwestern  afternoon,  Tanya  Sandoval  and  Nancy 
Mataoa,  admire  the  beauty  of  the  virtually  “untouched  earth.”  The  two  toured  with 
Living  Legends  to  Arizona  for  their  1998  Mid-semester  Tour  in  February. 


Malcolm  Wilson,  a 
senior  at  BYU  from  Mar 
del  Plata,  Argentina,  said 
of  Arizona  that  it  was 
“completely  different  from 
what  I  was  used  to  in 
Argentina.”  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  seeing  the  sil¬ 
houette  of  a  Saguaro  cactus 
against  the  painted  sky  of  a 
southwestern  sunset.  I  had 
been  there  once  before,  but 
in  the  capacity  of  a  tourist 
among  all  the  others  that 
flock  to  well-known  sites 
with  their  cameras  and  not 
enough  film.  “This  oppor¬ 
tunity  you’ve  had,”  I  told 
Maleolm,  “is  one  of  life’s 
rare  opportunities.  It’s  not 
often  that  a  person’s  in¬ 
vited  into  the  town,  much 
less  the  home,  of  a  com¬ 
plete  stranger,  and  leaves  a 
lifelong  friend.  That’s 
something  special,  some¬ 
thing  to  remember.” 
Malcolm  nodded  in  agree¬ 
ment  and  shook  his  head 
with  a  grin  as  if  to  recall  a 
momentary  glimpse  of 
what  he  had  experienced 
on  tour  with  the  Living 
Legends.  I  didn’t  need  to 
ask  if  the  tour  was  a  suc- 
eess.  -TKL 


BYU  Students 
Celebrate 
Cinco  de  Mayo 

by  Ruben  H.  Arredondo,  Guest  Writer 

The  blast  of  cannons 
and  the  crack  of  rifle  shots 
pierced  the  night  on  May 
5,  1862.  The  Mexican 
army  had  invaded  the 
Mexican  port  town  of 
Veracruz  and  pushed  its 
way  inland  until  it  came  to 
the  small  town  of  Puebla. 
Only  a  year  before,  Benito 
Juarez,  a  Zapotec  Indian, 
had  returned  from  exile  in 
New  Orleans  and  assumed 
the  presidency  of  Mexico. 
He  immediately  suspended 
all  interest  payments  to 
foreign  countries.  The 
action  angered  France  and 
its  resolute  emperor, 
Napoleon  III,  who  was 
determined  to  extract  pay¬ 
ment  from  Mexico.!  it  vvas 
in  Puebla  that  the  “out¬ 
gunned  and  outnumbered” 
Mexican  forces  of  Juarez, 
under  the  direction  of 
General  Zaragoza,  stood 
their  ground  and  “attacked 
and  scattered  the  French, 


achieving  a  total  victory 
over  soldiers  deemed 
among  the  best  trained  and 
equipped  in  the  world.”2 
The  Cinco  de  Mayo  holi¬ 
day  commemorating  the 
events  leading  up  to  and 
culminating  on  May  5, 

1 862  is  still  remembered  in 
Mexico.  However,  it  is 
celebrated  to  a  greater 
extent  by  Mexicans  in  the 
United  States. 

This  past  Cinco  de 
Mayo,  the  only  thing  blast¬ 
ing  in  the  night  was  the 
Latin  music  laced  with 
thumping  congas,  blaring 
trumpets,  spicy  piano  riffs 
and  soulful  acordeons  at 
the  BYU  Cinco  de  Mayo 
dance  held  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  Wilkinson  Student 
Center. 

For  many  of  Mexican 
descent  attending  the 
dance,  it  was  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  other  Cinco 
de  Mayo  celebrations  in 
their  native  states  with 
large  Mexican  populations. 
For  others,  not  of  Mexican 
descent,  it  was  a  chance  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  other 
Latino  and  non-Latino  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  spirited  atmos¬ 
phere  of  vibrant  Latin 
music.  Approximately  400 
students  moved  to  the 
rhythm  of  salsa,  merengue, 
cumbia,  and  Spanish  rock. 
The  DJ  even  threw  in  a  few 
traditional  Mexican  corri- 
dos  to  give  the  night  more 
of  an  alma  latina,  or  Latin 
soul. 

The  Latin  dance  was 
sponsored  by  SLPT 
(Student  Leadership 
Programming  Team),  for¬ 
merly  known  as  SLIC 
(Student  Leadership 
Involvement  Center),  and 
the  BYU  Multicultural 
Student  Services  office 
(MSS).  Participating  in  the 
organization  of  the  dance 


were  the  students  of  the 
SALSA  club  (Strength 
Among  Latinos  and 
Student  Activities),  a 
Latino  student  organization 
on  campus.  Melba  Latu,  a 
member  of  SLPT,  stated 
that  the  activity  was  part  of 
an  ongoing  effort  by 
Student  Leadership  to  pro¬ 
mote  “cultural  appreciation 
and  diversity  on  campus.” 
Even  though  this  is  the  first 
celebration  of  Cinco  de 
Mayo  on  campus,  Latu 
affirmed,  “We  want  to 
make  this  dance  a  tradition 
at  BYU.” 

Latinos  constitute  the 
largest  minority  on  campus 
and  in  the  state  of  Utah. 

As  their  numbers  grow,  so 
does  their  influence,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  Latin  dances  on 
BYU’s  campus.  Latinos 
were  not  the  only  ones 
having  a  great  time  at  the 
celebration.  About  half  of 
the  students  at  the  dance 
were  of  non-Latino 
descent,  showing  that 
appreciation  for  a  good 
time  and  great  music  has 
no  cultural  barriers. 

Diverse  activities  that 
reflect  the  make-up  of 
BYU,  such  as  the  Cinco  de 
Mayo  celebration,  cultivate 
a  stronger  spirit  of  under¬ 
standing  on  campus. 
Through  organizations 
such  as  SLPT,  MSS,  and 
the  SALSA  club,  students 
are  able  to  serve  the  needs 
of  all  students  at  BYU. 
Student  leaders  gain  ex¬ 
perience  working  with  peo¬ 
ple  of  other  backgrounds. 
By  bringing  the  many  posi¬ 
tive  aspects  of  their  culture 
to  the  leadership  positions 
they  occupy,  these  students 
will  make  the  BYU  experi¬ 
ence  a  richer  and  more  col¬ 
orful  one. 

-RHA 
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Massosoit 
Statue  Finds 
His  Identity 

by  Shane  T.  Begay 

Over  the  years  as  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty,  and  visitors 
have  made  their  trek  across 
BYU  campus,  they 
encounter  many  different 
monuments  with  signi¬ 
ficant  meaning.  For  years, 
many  people  have  passed 
by  the  western  end  of  the 
Harold  B.  Lee  Library.  As 
they  commute  past  this 
area  they  are  met  by  a 
huge  statue  watching  over 
the  masses.  He  is  a  very 
familiar  sight  to  all.  Many 
stand  and  marvel  at  his 
awesome  physique.  Other 
love  to  take  pictures  next 
to  him. 

Throughout  the  years, 
he  has  been  an  influential 
part  of  B YU’s  campus  life. 
Many  have  wondered  who 
this  magnificent  native  was 
but  no  one  really  knew  his 
real  identity.  Others  have 
wondered  why  he  has  been 
strategically  placed  in  this 
location,  especially  at 
BYU  among  church- 
oriented  statues  such  as  the 
“families  can  be  forever” 
statue.  The  large  statue 
has  even  been  one  of  some 
controversy  because  of 
what  some  consider  his 
lack  of  clothing.  But  all 
these  questions  can  be 
answered  if  people  knew 
his  background. 

In  the  Fall  of  1997, 
Marty  Laughlin  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  fact  that  no 
one  knew  who  this  native 
was.  Marty  felt  it  was 
important  to  recognize  this 
important  person  so  that  all 
would  know  the  real  con¬ 
tribution  that  was  left  by 
this  Native  American.  The 


Massasoit 

Wampanogas  Indian  Chief 


first  issue  addressed  by 
Laughlin  was  the  identity 
of  the  statue.  (He  already 
had  his  identity,  it  just  had 
to  be  made  known.) 

Massasoit  was  a 
Wampanogas  Indian  Chief 
from  the  Massachusetts 
area.  Although  many  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  know  of  his 
contributions,  he  has  a  sig¬ 
nificant  place  in  American 
history. 

In  1620,  Massasoit  was 
the  chief  who  greeted  the 
Pilgrim  colonists  as  they 
landed  near  Plymouth 
Rock,  Massachusetts.  As 
the  group  of  colonists  ven¬ 
tured  onto  the  new  land, 
unfamiliar  with  the  terri¬ 
tory,  people,  and  their 
future,  it  was  a  relief  to  be 
greeted  by  friendly  natives. 
Massasoit  played  a  key 
role  in  helping  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  natives 
and  the  colonists  grow  into 
one  of  friendship  and  close 
developmental  cooper¬ 
ation.  As  these  colonists 
began  a  new  life,  they 
received  help  from  the 
natives  for  basic  survival. 

It  was  this  group  of  natives 
that  helped  the  colonists 
survive  their  first  winter. 
These  natives  are  also 
attributed  for  the  first 
Thanksgiving. 

The  massive  sculpture 
was  created  by  Cyrus 
Dallin.  Dallin  is  known 
for  his  elaborate  portrayal 
of  Native  American  life. 
His  sculptures  have  given 
great  depictions  of  early 
life  and  scenes  among 
native  tribes.  The 
Massasoit  statue  on  BYU’s 
campus  is  a  replica  of 
Dallin’s  original  statue 
which  is  found  in 
Massachusetts.  The  origi¬ 
nal  statue  was  erected  in 
1921  near  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 


Massasoit  is  more  than 
just  another  statue  on  cam¬ 
pus.  Like  the  majority  of 
the  other  statues  on  cam¬ 
pus,  Massasoit  has  deep 
meaning.  He  is  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  tolerance  and 
racial  unification.  He  also 
stands  for  the  rich  heritage 
found  in  the  Native 
American  culture.  His  fig¬ 
ure  is  one  that  brings  a 
sense  of  cultural  aware¬ 
ness.  For  those  who  do 
understand  this  meaning, 
he  makes  them  proud  to 
know  that  cultural  identity 
is  not  lost  and  that  they  are 
still  being  represented, 
especially  here  at  BYU. 

So  that  all  will  be 
aware  of  his  identity,  the 
Collegiate  Knights,  along 
with  the  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers,  the  Native 


American  club,  are  spon¬ 
soring  the  presentation  of  a 
placard  to  be  placed  on  the 
statue  for  all  to  see.  For  all 
who  are  unfamiliar  with 
Massasoit,  they  will  finally 
know  who  he  is  and  what 
he  represents.  And  for 
those  who  are  familiar  with 
this  sculpted  legacy,  there 
will  be  a  sense  of  gratitude 
to  know  that  his  name  will 
be  identified  so  all  can 
know  of  him  and  his  great 
contribution. 

Dallin’s  donation  offers 
an  opportunity  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  magnificent  cre¬ 
ation  of  culture. 

-STB 
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Eagle’s  Eye 
Honors 
Lynette 
Simmons 

by  Tyler  K.  Lee 

Eagle’s  Eye  magazine 
is  especially  honored  to 
spotlight  advisor  Lynette 
Simmons  in  this  issue.  She 
was  assigned  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  during  Fall  semester 
of  1997.  Simmons 
received  a  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  Home  and 
Family  Development,  and 
a  Master’s  degree  in  Home 
Economics  Education  from 
BYU. 

Previously  an  Assistant 
to  the  Dean  of  Student 
Life,  Simmons  was  put  in 
charge  of  producing  two 
newsletters.  The  first, 
called  Lifeline,  was  a 
monthly  publication  for 
Student  Life  employees 
and  retirees;  the  second, 
called  Campus  Connection, 
was  published  as  a  means 
of  informing  ecclesiastical 
leaders  of  campus-related 
events.  Even  with  her  new 
responsibilities  in  the 
Multicultural  Student 
Services  office,  Simmons 
still  publishes  the  latter. 

Before  becoming  advi¬ 
sor  to  Eagle’s  Eye,  she  had 
been  Chair  of  the  Eagle’s 
Eye  Publications  Board. 
Establishing  a  mission  for 
the  magazine,  making  a  list 
of  criterion,  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  publication  of 
Eagle’s  Eye  through 
Student  Life  were  among 
her  responsibilities,  which 
allowed  her  to  work  close¬ 
ly  with  the  magazine’s 
staff.  “I  think  students 
should  have  more  opportu¬ 
nities  to  learn  what  they’re 
interested  in  learning. 


Lynette  Simmons,  Advisor  to 
Eagle’s  Eye  magazine 

things  that  pertain  to  their 
career  objectives,”  said 
Simmons,  “That  is  the  way 
I  learned  what  I  know 
about  publishing.  I  get 
really  excited  to  see  stu¬ 
dents  learn  something  new 
here  in  the  office  because 
I’ve  been  there  and  I  am 
still  learning  new  things 
every  day.  We’re  all  in  this 
together.” 

Near  the  beginning  of 
the  1997  Fall  Semester, 
Nolan  Reed,  Associate 
Dean  of  Students,  and 
Vernon  Heperi,  Director  of 
Multicultural  Student 
Services,  asked  Simmons 
if  she  would  join  the  team 
in  their  newly  remodeled 
headquarters  in  the 
Wilkinson  Student  Center. 
“I  was  really  excited  to  be 
working  so  closely  with 
the  staff.  I  really  like 
being  involved  with  on¬ 
going  projects  that  have  a 
beginning  and  an  end,  and 
seeing  a  quality  end  prod¬ 
uct  is  what  excites  me  the 
most.” 

Eagle’s  Eye  staff  and 
Multicultural  Student 
Services  honor  Lynette 
Simmons  for  her  dedication 
in  helping  students  learn 
valuable  skills  while  produc¬ 
ing  an  important  media 
resource  for  the  department 
and  the  university.  -TKL 


Multicultural 
Student  Awards 
Banquet 

by  Tyler  K.  Lee 

Roast  beef,  barbeque 
chicken,  baked  potatoes, 
and  salad  were  not  the  only 
hot  items  on  the  menu  at 
this  year’s  Multicultural 
Student  Awards  Banquet 
organized  by  Richelle 
Andersen  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Multicultural 
Student  Services. 

Special  guests  included 
Student  Life  Vice- 
President,  Alton  Wade, 
Dean  of  Students,  Jan 
Scharman,  Nolan  Reed, 
Associate  Dean  of 
Students,  and  Multicultural 
Student  Services  Director, 
Vernon  Heperi. 

President  Wade  initiat¬ 
ed  the  awards  ceremony 
with  a  heartfelt  welcome  to 
all  those  present.  He 
expressed  his  and  Sister 
Wade’s  sincere  love  for 
multicultural  students  and 


alumni  at  BYU.  Because 
of  his  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  working  with 
students  from  the 
Polynesian  Islands  and 
South  American  areas, 
Wade  said  he  felt  “very 
much  at  home”  as  a  guest 
at  the  banquet. 

Awards  categories 
included  the  Dean’s 
Academic  List,  an  award 
for  Academic  Excellence, 
the  Dean’s  Leadership 
Award,  the  Spirit  of 
Leadership  Award,  the 
Spirit  of  BYU  Award,  and 
the  Cox  Scholarship. 

Dean  Scharman  con¬ 
cluded  the  evening  by 
speaking  about  the  need 
the  world  has  for  commit¬ 
ted  students  who  are  ready 
to  “go  forth  and  serve.” 

She  challenged  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  continue  to  work 
hard  in  pursuing  their 
dreams,  and  to  remain 
committed  to  the  standard 
of  excellence  practiced  by 
so  many  multicultural  stu¬ 
dents.  -TKL 


Bryan  Jansen  holds  his  newborn  son  as  he  stands  in  acceptance  of  the  Cox 
Scholarship  Award  given  him  at  this  year’s  Multicultural  Student  Awards  Banquet 
held  on  April  1,  1998.  The  award  is  given  annually  to  one  outstanding  Native 
American  father.  Bryan’s  wife,  Mehana,  seated  behind  him,  was  also  recognized. 

See  related  information  on  page  34. 
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Miss  Navajo 
Nation  Visits 
BYU  Campus 

by  Shane  T.  Begay 

This  year  BYU  had  the 
opportunity  to  receive  a 
special  visit  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  Miss  Navajo  Nation, 
Radmilla  Cody,  who  spoke 
to  students  during  the 
Celebration  of  Heritage 


Symposium.  She  began 
her  address  by  talking 
about  the  competition  and 
her  preparation  for  the 
events.  Radmilla  prepared 
for  the  Miss  Navajo  Nation 
contest  ever  since  she  was 
seven-years-old.  Because 
of  her  deep  respect  for  her 
grand-mother,  she  wanted 
to  show  her  grandmother 
the  appreciation  she  had 
for  having  her  as  an  influ¬ 


ence  and  guidance  in  her 
life.  Radmilla  always  gave 
thanks  for  the  preparation 
given  to  her  by  her  grand¬ 
mother.  She  remembers 
growing  up  with  her  grand¬ 
mother  and  the  impact  this 
life  had  on  her  future  activ¬ 
ities.  Radmilla  grew  up 
near  the  secluded  area  of 
Grand  Falls,  Arizona,  on 
the  southwestern  comer  of 
the  Navajo  Reservation. 


As  a  child,  she  didn’t  have 
any  close  friends  so  she 
spent  a  lot  of  time  at  the 
sheep  corral  singing  and 
playing  with  her  best 
friends— the  little  lambs. 
She  said  these  little  ex¬ 
periences  have  helped  her 
develop  her  talents  of 
singing  and  speaking  in 
front  of  audiences. 

At  a  young  age, 
Radmilla  held  the  title  of 


Miss  Teenage  Luepp;  she 
still  had  dreams  of  becom¬ 
ing  Miss  Navajo  Nation. 
This  was  her  way  of  show¬ 
ing  thanks  to  her 
Grandmother.  In 
September  of  1998, 
Radmilla  Cody  passed 
through  the  intense  compe¬ 
tition  of  becoming  Miss 
Navajo  Nation. 

One  experience  that 
was  difficult  for  Cody  was 
the  sheep  butchering  com¬ 
petition.  Because  of  her 
fond  closeness  to  sheep  as 
she  grew  up,  it  was  hard 
for  her  to  actually  go 
through  the  ritual  of  sheep 
butchering.  She  remem¬ 
bers  her  first  time  butcher¬ 
ing  a  sheep  with  her 
grandmother  as  one  of  the 
hardest  experiences  she 
had  to  face.  She  eried 
because  this  animal  was 
one  of  her  friends.  Her 
grandmother  wondered 
why  she  was  crying.  For 
her,  it  was  easy  and  a  way 
of  life.  Fortunately, 
throughout  the  years  she 
overcame  her  fear  of 
butchering  and  was  voted 
the  best  sheep  butcherer 
for  the  Miss  Navajo  Nation 
Contest. 

Radmilla  avidly  pro¬ 
motes  the  Navajo  lan¬ 
guage.  She  stated,  “our 
language  makes  us  dis- 
tinet.”  She  later  added,  “It 
makes  us  who  we  are  but  it 
will  be  harder  for  future 
generations  to  remember 
traditions.”  As  traditions 
are  lost,  many  children  lose 
their  identity.  With  the 
loss  of  identity,  kids  turn  to 
gangs  and  drugs  which  fur¬ 
ther  leads  to  loss  of  acade- 
mie,  traditional,  and  other 
important  values. 

Radmilla  emphasized  the 
importance  of  “being 
proud  of  yourself.” 
Radmilla  feels  that  it  is 


During  her  stay  at  Brigham  Young  University,  reigning  Miss  Navajo  Nation, 
Radmilla  Cody,  participated  in  many  of  the  Celebration  of  Heritage  Week  festivi¬ 
ties  including  the  Alumni  Dinner  where  she  is  pictured  here  with  Al  Harrington. 


important  to  remember 
your  heritage  and  where 
you  came  from.  She  said, 
“know  history,  culture,  and 
language.” 

Cody  is  also  an  advo- 
eate  for  the  elderly  and 
children.  She  said,  “every¬ 
thing  ties  into  one.  Parents 
teach  and  show  us  every¬ 
thing.  Grandparents  are 
the  one  who  taught  par¬ 
ents.”  Because  of  the 
many  problems  which  face 
the  Navajo  people,  Ms. 
Cody  says,  “it  brings  tears 
to  my  eyes  to  see  children 
having  to  face  these  prob¬ 
lems.”  As  Miss  Navajo 
Nation,  Radmilla  feels  it  a 
part  of  her  duty  to  speak 
out  against  problems  such 
as  elderly  abuse,  child 
abuse,  alcoholism,  drug 
abuse,  gang  violence,  and 
other  problems  which 
infest  the  Navajo 
Reservation.  “Challenges 
will  arise  but  hang  in  there. 
Go  back  to  the  reservation 
and  help  them.  Educate 
them.” 

Miss  Navajo  Nation  is  a 
strong-willed  person  with 
much  dedication.  We  com¬ 
mend  her  for  her  dedica¬ 
tion  and  contributions  to 
the  Navajo  people.  We 
thank  her  for  being  an 
example  to  all  and  for 
keeping  such  high  stan¬ 
dards.  She  has  become  a 
Navajo  woman  who  has 
overeome  adversity  and  tri¬ 
als.  With  this  strength,  she 
has  become  an  example  to 
the  young  Navajo  people 
and  through  her  example, 
she  has  also  become  some¬ 
one  whom  the  elderly 
respectfully  look  upon 
as  one  of  their  own. 

-STB 
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Nettie  Adams  proudly  accepts  a  gift  from  one  of  the  evening’s  organizers,  Ken  Sekaquaptewa. 


Multicultural 

Student 

Services  Salutes 
Alumni 

by  Tyler  K.  Lee 

The  Alumni  Dinner  is 
an  annual  event  during 
Celebration  of  Heritage 
Week  designed  to  bring 
former  students  and  facul¬ 
ty/staff  members  of  the 
Multicultural  Student 
Services  (MSS)  office 
together  with  present 
employees.  The  event  is 
generally  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  Living 
Legends  performance  dur¬ 
ing  that  week  so  alumni 
can  attend  the  performance 
as  a  group,  if  they  so 
desire.  This  year  there 
were  128  in  attendance  at 
the  Alumni  Dinner.  Food 
for  the  evening  consisted 
of  a  Western  Barbeque  and 
the  “traditional  BYU  mint 


truffles!”  Special  guests  at 
this  year’s  dinner  included 
Nolan  Reed,  Associate 


Dean  of  Students,  Lanny 
Gneiting,  Campus  Life 
Controller,  Radmilla  Cody, 


Miss  Navajo  Nation,  and 
former  department  direc¬ 
tors  Con  Osborne  and  Max 
Swenson. 

According  to  Ken 
Sekaquaptewa,  Assistant 
Director  of  MSS, the 
departmental  dinner  is 
designed  to  be  “a  nice, 
social  evening  to  meet  with 
former  students  and  staff, 
renew  friendships,  and  to 
share  information  about 
what  is  happening  in  the 
department.  Many  of  our 
alumni  have  children  inter¬ 
ested  in  attending  BYU 
and  this  is  one  of  our 
opportunities  to  let  them 
know  about  what  is  expect¬ 
ed.”  Other  information 
shared  throughout  the 
evening  included  the  most 
recent  printing  of  Eagle’s 
Eye,  the  new  MSS  office 
brochure,  and  information 
about  the  upcoming  sum¬ 
mer  SOAR  program. 

-TKL 


Lanny  Gneiting,  Campus  Life  Controller,  chats  with  a  table  of  recent  BYU  multicultural  graduates  at  the  Alumni  Dinner  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  Celebration  of  Heritage  Week.  The  annual  dinner  gives  former  students  and  staff  the  opportunity  to  renew  friendships. 
Seated  at  table  are  Dee  and  Shirley  Baxter,  Wanda  Manning,  Paige  Benjamin,  Lisa  John,  and  Corwin  Jackson. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  OUR  BELOVED  ELDER 
(1919-1978) 


by  Shane!  Begay 


This  bronze  statue  of  Harold  A.  Cedartree  was 
commissioned  by  Multicultural  Student  Services 
(formerly  Indian  Education  Department)  at 
Brigham  Young  University  in  1981 . 


Artist:  R.  Bowers 


All  who  knew 
Harold  Cedartree 
sought  his  loving 
guidance.  Because 
of  his  counsel  and 
advise,  he  was 
revered  as  an  honor¬ 
able  example  for 
all. 


Every  Spring,  BYU  holds 
its  annual  Pow  Wow.  The 
Harold  A.  Cedartree 
Memorial  Dance 
Competition  invites  hundreds  of 
native  dancers  to  participate  in  the 
competition  and  fun.  The  compe¬ 
tition  carries  the  name  of  Harold 
Cedartree  in  memory  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  and  dedication  to  teach 
the  importance  of  the  Native 
American  culture. 

In  1919,  Harold  Cedartree  was 
born  in  Oklahoma.  Born  to  the 
Arapaho  tribe,  he  was  taught  to 
appreciate  his  precious  culture. 
Early  in  life  he  was  taught  to 
drum  and  sing  traditional  songs 
with  his  grandfather  and  elders  of 
the  tribe. 

During  World  War  II,  Harold 
was  drafted  and  served  for  three 
years  in  Europe.  While  in  the 
army,  he  received  several  infantry 
unit  citations.  After  the  war  he 
passed  through  many  hard  times. 
He  had  to  adapt  to  the  changes  in 
the  world  and  deal  with  a  disfig¬ 
uration  caused  by  the  war.  To 
cope  with  these  new  struggles,  he 
moved  to  California  and  began 


working  with  Owen.s-Corning  fiber  glass  company. 

While  in  California,  Cedartree  was  affected  by  a  seriou-. 
alcohol  problem.  This  problem,  which  affected  many 
Native  Americans,  led  him  to  forget  the  magnificent  her¬ 
itage  and  culture  that  he  cherished  earlier  in  his  life.  His 
problem  also  affected  his  occupational  position.  He  lost 
his  job.  Months  later,  through  much  personal  strength,  he 
joined  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  Cedartree  gained  control  of 
his  problem  and  obtained  his  previous  position  with 
Owens-Corning.  He  continued  to  work  there  throughout 
the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  during  this  time  of  personal 
reflection,  that  the  memories  of  his  childhood  reminded 
Harold  of  the  wonderful  time  he  once  lived  before  he  was 
engulfed  in  this  grave  problem.  Being  overwhelmed  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  past,  he  returned  to  his  drumming  and 
singing  as  a  source  of  strength. 

Cedartree  took  pride  in  his  traditional  dancing.  He 
committed  himself  to  fancy  dancing  and  gourd  dancing. 
Because  of  his  love  for  tradition,  he  found  it  important  to 
teach  others  the  same  respect  he  had  for  the  culture.  For 
years,  many  dancers  came  to  him  for  guidance  and  train¬ 
ing.  He  would  set  apart  months  to  teach  basic  steps  of 
dancing.  Through  his  dedication,  he  led  his  apprentices  to 
learn  old  songs  and  the  technique  of  drumming.  Cedartree 
formed  the  White  Eagle  Dancers  group  to  preserve  and 
share  the  traditional  culture. 

Cedartree  received  many  honors  for  his  Indian  dances, 
his  instruction  and  his  concerns  for  Indian  heritage.  In 
addition  to  winning  various  dance  championships,  he 
served  as  vice-president  and  co-chairman  of  A  Nation-in- 
One  Foundation,  formed  by  Mrs.  Clara  Steele  (mother  of 
[his]  first  dance  student.  Michael  Steele).  A  Nation-in-One 
Foundation  was  founded  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the 
American  Indian  culture,  and  to  administer  an  Indian  cul¬ 
tural  center  on  land  donated  by  Mrs.  Mitzi  Briggs  of 
Atherton,  California. 

The  annual  Harold  A.  Cedartree  Dance  Competition  is  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Clara  Steele,  president  of  A 
Nation-in-One  Foundation,  and  is  funded  by  a  grant  from 
the  Marie  Staufer  Sigall  Foundation,  whose  president  [was] 
Mitzi  Briggs. 

The  two  foundations  later  decided  that  their  culmral 
center  could  by  served  better  by  an  established  institution 
with  interests  in  Indian  culture.  They  selected  Brigham 
Young  Llniversity  and  provided  a  grant  to  be  used  for  the 
advancement  of  Indian  programs  at  the  university.  The 
Harold  A.  Cedartree  Memorial  Dance  Competition  is  one 
result  of  that  grant. 

All  who  knew  Harold  Cedartree  sought  his  loving  guid¬ 
ance.  Because  of  his  counsel  and  advise,  he  was  revered  as 
an  honorable  example  for  all.  Mr.  Cedartree  was  the  first 
Indian  advisory  member  to  the  American  Indian  Heritage 
Foundation  when  it  was  founded  in  1973.  Twice,  in  Siui 
Jose,  California,  he  was  honored  as  American  Indian  of  the 
year.  In  1978,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Hiu^old  Cedartree 
died. 
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Dr.  Nafanua  Paul  Alan  Cox  (left) 
stands  with  his  lifelong  Samoan  friend, 
High  Chief  Fuiono  Senio  (right),  in  the 
30,000-acre  Falealupo  Rain  Forest 
Preserve  they  created  in  Western 
Samoa. 


The  Samoans 
had  such  an 
impact  on  Cox 
that  he  has 
become  an  out¬ 
spoken  propo¬ 
nent  for  their 
culture  and  val¬ 
ues,  publishing 
articles  in  schol¬ 
arly  journals  in 
defense  and 
recognition  of 
their  scientific 
acumen  and 
deep-rooted 
humanity. 


Paul  Alan  Cox 

Documenting  Samoa's  Ecosystems 


Reported  by  Todd  L.  Wallace  with  Tyler  K.  Lee 
Photographs  by  Mark  Philbrick  and  The  Seacology  Foundation 
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/f  one  were  to  ask  themselves  how  understanding  a  dif¬ 
ferent  culture  could  prove  beneficial,  they  might  con¬ 
sider  talking  to  Paul  Cox,  a  man  whose  life  has  been 
enriched  both  personally  and  professionally  through 
his  contact  with  the  Samoan  people.  Paul  Alan  Cox,  who 
is  both  a  professor  of  botany  and  a  former  dean  of  General 
and  Honors 
Education  at 
Brigham  Young 
University,  has  had 
an  extended  love 
affair  with  the 
Samoan  islands  and 
their  inhabitants  ever 
since  he  was  called 
to  serve  a  mission 
there  in  1971.  The 
Samoans  had  such 
an  impact  on  Cox 
that  he  has  become 
an  outspoken  propo¬ 
nent  for  their  culture 
and  values,  publish¬ 
ing  articles  in  schol¬ 
arly  journals  in 
defense  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  scientif¬ 
ic  acumen  and  deep- 
rooted  humanity.  To 
understand  why  the 
Samoan  people  have 
had  such  a  profound 
and  lasting  impact 
on  Paul  Cox’s  life,  it 
is  helpful  to  look  at 
what  their  values  and 
cultural  wisdom  has 
done  for  him  both 
personally  and  pro¬ 
fessionally. 

Upon  meeting 
Brother  Cox,  one 
immediately 
becomes  impressed 
with  his  openness, 
friendliness,  and  true 
humility-traits 
which  were  fostered 
and  refined  during 
his  mission  on  the 
Samoan  islands.  As 
a  missionary,  Paul  was  careful  not  to  come  across  as  a  col¬ 
onizing  Westerner  who  had  all  the  right  answers.  “I  really 
think  there  is  sort  of  an  innate  belief  [in  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion]  that  we  could  fix  all  the  problems  of  the  world  if  they 
only  gave  us  the  chance  to,”  he  says.  Even  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  Paul  points  out.  Westerners  may  brush  aside  tra¬ 


ditional  ways  of  the  people  they  are  trying  to  serve  or 
“help”  if  they  are  not  careful  to  exercise  discretion  and 
respect.  In  the  past,  colonizers  from  Western  Europe  and 
America  have,  unfortunately,  assumed  a  false  superiority 
over  the  aboriginal  populations  they  encountered. 

While  living  with  the  Samoans  for  two  years  Paul  came 

to  appreciate  their 
sense  of  modesty, 
generosity  ,  and 
“tremendous  dig¬ 
nity.”  At  first  he  was 
sent  out  “in  the 
boonies”  of  the  mis¬ 
sion,  to  an  island 
where  the  EDS 
church  was  not 
strong.  As  the  only 
“palagi,”  or  white 
man,  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  village,  Paul 
came  to  rely  on  the 
graces  and  help  of 
the  natives,  especi¬ 
ally  since  he  was 
sick  for  the  first  six 
months.  “I  incurred 
some  heavy  debts  to 
the  Polynesian  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  reflects.  On 
one  occasion  when 
Paul  was  very  ill,  his 
branch  president, 
who  spoke  no 
English,  walked  six 
miles  to  visit  the  ail¬ 
ing  missionary  to 
whom  he  was  teach¬ 
ing  Samoan.  When 
he  arrived,  Paul 
apologized  and  said 
that  they  could  not 
I  have  their  language 
®  lesson  that  day.  The 
I  kind  man  said  that 
I  he  had  not  come  for 
I  that  reason.  Opening 
I  up  his  coconut  bag, 

I  he  poured  out  what 
Paul  called  “the  most 
amazing  collection 
of  imported  goods.” 
“What  he  had  done,”  Paul  explains,  “is  he  had  taken  all  the 
money  he  had  in  the  world  and  went  down  to  the  trader  and 
bought  anything  he  saw  that  was  imported.  He  said  that  he 
thought  I  was  getting  sick  because  I  was  not  used  to  the 
food  on  the  island.”  Paul  was  moved  by  this  incredible  dis¬ 
play  of  generosity  and  compassion,  especially  since  the 


Children  run  amidst  coconut  groves  in  Western  Samoa 


PAUL  ALAN  COX 
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sacrifice  was  so  great.  At  that  moment  Paul  was  converted 
to  the  way  of  the  Samoans,  which  means  sacrificing  your 
all  for  people  in  need.  With  moist  eyes  Paul  explains,  “I 
have  been  working  for  the  last  twenty  years  trying  to  pay 
back  the  contents  of  that  little  coconut  bag.” 

Paul’s  choice  of  profession  reflects  a  love  for  the  natu¬ 
ral  world,  a  love  which  he  was  able  to  develop  during  his 
stay  in  Samoa.  Although  he  remembers  shedding  tears 
when  he  left  Samoa  after  his  mission  because  he  thought 
he  may  never  get  back  there  again.  Brother  Cox  has  begun, 
in  many  ways,  to  repay  his  Samoan  friend  through  his 


Lowland  rainforest  near  Tafua,  Western  Samoa 


work  as  an  ethnobotanist.  He  has  promoted  indigenous 
control  over  rainforests  in  Western  Samoa,  an  effort  which 
has  counteracted  ecocolonialism  of  foreign  powers  and 
helped  save  the  island’s  beautiful  and  sacred  resources. 
Since  he  serves  and  has  served  as  the  president  of  inter¬ 
national  scientific  societies,  he  is  able  to  articulate  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  native  peoples  to  prominent  individuals  in  the  sci¬ 
entific  community.  Although  he  is  indisputably  one  of  the 
top  botanists  in  the  world,  he  is  not  the  least  bit  smug  or 
arrogant  about  his  accomplishments.  His  genuine  love  and 
uncontained  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  he  studies  do  not 
allow  his  energy  to  be  wasted  in  building  up  his  ego  or  rep¬ 


utation.  His  unassuming  nature  makes  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  abilities  as  a  scientist  all  the  more  laudable  and 
impressive.  Maybe  this  is  why  the  Samoans  have  an 
implicit  trust  and  affection  for  this  man. 

Paul  was  able  to  return  to  Samoa  while  he  was  doing 
his  dissertation  work  for  Harvard.  “There  had  not  been 
very  much  botanical  work  done  at  all  [in  Samoa],”  he 
recalls  excitedly.  “There  hadn’t  been  a  flora  written,  so  it 
was  just  like  being  an  explorer— it  was  fantastic!”  Paul’s 
ability  to  speak  Samoan  greatly  helped  him  in  his  scientific 
work  on  the  island.  He  was  able  to  communicate  with  the 
people,  making  him  less  of  an  outsider. 

Not  only  did  his  ability  to  speak  Samoan  facilitate  his 
scholarly  research,  but  it  also  helped  him  experience  the 
island’s  rich  culture.  He  was  amazed  at  the  incredibly 
sophisticated  oral  tradition  which  exists  among  the 
Samoans.  “Rhetoric  is  their  highest  art  form,  “  he  asserts. 
“I  started  feeling  very  inferior  because  almost  every 
Polynesian  I  met  could  recite  at  least  eight  to  ten  gener¬ 
ations  of  their  genealogy— even  small  children  knew  their 
ancestry  that  much.”  The  islander’s  ability  to  memorize 
scriptures  and  genealogies  and  not  rely  on  written  accounts 
impressed  Paul  time  and  time  again.  He  began  noticing 
ways  in  which  these  people  were  not  only  ahead  of  most 
Westerners  in  terms  of  their  humanity,  but  also  in  terms  of 
intellectual  prowess. 

While  Paul  has  been  able  to  see  the  Samoans’  ability  to 
contribute  significantly  to  the  scientific  community  through 
their  knowledge  and  use  of  plants  and  rainforests,  he  says 
that  most  scientists  still  do  not  recognize  aboriginal  people 
as  intellectual  equals.  Just  because  tribal  life  appears 
“unsophisticated”  by  Western  standards  does  not  mean  that 
this  is  so,  he  argues.  There  are  many  sophisticated  social 
and  religious  structures  which  permeate  Samoan  culture, 
ones  which,  in  many  ways,  surpass  the  outward  signs  of 
“civilization”  of  Western  societies.  Samoans,  unlike  many 
Westerners,  see  the  world  as  a  unified  whole,  where  things 
scientific,  social,  or  religious  all  work  in  concert  for  the 
well-being  of  the  individual.  The  notion  that  science  must 
be  divided  from  religious  affairs,  for  example,  may  be  just 
a  Western  scientific  ideal  which  does  not  necessarily  bear 
true.  Science,  just  like  anything  else,  is  part  of  “the  expan¬ 
sive  concept  of  the  sacred”  for  Polynesians.  As  Dr.  Cox 
explains,  “unfortunately,  in  all  too  many  cases,  the  former 
colonizers  have  now  been  replaced  with  western  educated 
people  who  are  most  caustic  with  [people  like]  indigenous 
healers.” 

The  Samoan  world  view  that  everything  is  sacred  can, 
according  to  Dr.  Cox,  best  be  appreciated  in  observing  how 
they  treat  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth.  As  an  inheri¬ 
tance  from  ancestors,  the  land  is  to  be  viewed  more  as  a 
gift  than  as  a  possession.  Cultural  proscriptions  like  this 
one  guard  against  resource  overuse  or  destruction.  Western 
conservation  paradigms  pale  in  efficacy  to  the  Samoan,  yet 
the  former  is  still  being  prudishly  and  ethnocentrically 
implemented,  much  to  the  destruction  of  the  rainforests  of 
the  earth. 
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Perhaps  the  most  recent  proof  that  indigenous  peoples  can 
contribute  scientifically,  and  not  just  culturally,  to  the  world 
comes  from  a  new  anti-AIDS  drug  which  Dr.  Cox  has  helped 
research  and  develop  in  conjunction  with  the  indigenous  heal¬ 
ers  of  Samoa.  “Before  I  started  working  with  indigenous 
healers  in  Samoa,”  Paul  explains,  “people  thought  these  folks 
were  witch  doctors,  that  this  was  superstition.  Well,  now  we 
have  a  patent  at  this  university  on  a  major  new  anti- AIDS 
dmg.”  Westerners  are  slowly  finding  out  that  indigenous  peo¬ 
ples  like  the  Samoans  have  knowledge  and  traditions  that  can 
enhance  a  world  they  supposed  could  only  be  bettered  through 
their  own  wisdom  and  efforts.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Samoan  healers,  BYU  has  gone  ahead  and  developed  this  new 
pharmaceutical.  Dr.  Cox  continues:  “BYU  now  has  actually 
become  one  of  the  first  entities  to  legally  recognize  indigenous 
intellectual  property  rights.  People  don’t  laugh  anymore 
because  we  have  convinced  them  that  we  ought  to  listen  to 
these  healers!” 


Dr.  Cox  advises  Polynesians  and  other  indigenous  people  to 
not  forsake  their  heritage  by  letting  it  die  through  not  learning 
the  traditions  or  the  language.  In  a  world  where  technology 
often  gets  ahead  of  our  humanity,  the  Samoan  culture  is  an 
excellent  example  and  reminder  that  we  must  respect  the  digni¬ 
ty  and  place  of  all  life.  Brigham  Young  University  is  an  opti¬ 
mal  meeting  place  where  students  of  various  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds  can  meet  in  faith  and  reverence  to  discover  how  their 
cultures  complement  and  build  on  each  other’s.  Finally,  Paul 
urges,  “Be  proud,  be  proud!  The  knowledge  systems  of  these 
people  [that]  they  have  developed  are  so  exquisite  and  so  beau¬ 
tiful.  If  you’ve  got  some  link  to  that  because  of  your  family,  I 
consider  you  lucky  and  I  envy  you!”  A  wise  piece  of  advice 
from  a  most  favored  spiritual  son  of  the  Samoans. 

Todd  Wallace  is  a  former  (1995)  Eagle's  Eye  editor.  He  and  his 

wife,  the  former  Anne  Hendricks,  are  both  alumni  of  BYU.  ^ 

Currently,  Todd  is  a  second-year  law  student  at  Cornell  University  turn 

and  Anne  is  a  professor  at  Ithaca  College.  This  year  Todd  will  be  - 

a  Summer  Associate  with  a  law  firm  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


“Paying  Back  the  Conf&its  of  Little  (ioc^nut  Bag” 

byTyler  K.  Lee 


/caught  up  with  Dr.  Cox  via  the  Internet  for  a  short  inter¬ 
view.  Amidst  his  hectic  work  schedule,  he  most  gra¬ 
ciously  accommodated  Eagle’s  Eye  en  route  from 
Hawaii  to  Sweden. 

Tyler  K.  Lee:  What  is  your  personal  definition  of  reciprocity 
between  yourself  and  those  communities  you  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with? 

Paul  A.  Cox:  It  is  important  that  I  reaffirm  rather  than  corrode 
other  cultures.  This  is  the  basis  of  true  reciprocity.  Too 
often,  I  fear,  well-intentioned  efforts  of  assistance  go  awry 
because  there  is  an  attitude  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
giver.  If  I  do  something  to  assist  an  indigenous  culture,  it 
must  be  acceptable  and  worthwhile  to  them  on  their  terms 
rather  than  mine.  It  is  also  very  important  to  me  that  indige¬ 
nous  people  be  empowered  and  have  control  of  any  relation¬ 
ship  I  initiate  with  them.  This  means  that  sometimes  villages 
will  see  issues  in  a  different  way  than  I  do  and  I  have  to  be 
humble  enough  to  accept  their  wisdom  even  when  it  conflicts 
with  my  own.  In  Samoa,  after  the  Falealupo  school  was 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane,  I  wanted  to  rebuild  the  school  on 
the  same  spot,  sort  of  as  a  symbol  that  we  would  stand 
together  against  the  forces  of  nature.  But  the  village  chiefs 
said,  ‘No,  let  us  move  the  school  far  inland  where  it  will  never 
be  damaged  again.’  And,  of  course,  they  were  right. 

TKL:  Looking  back  at  both  your  undergraduate  and  graduate 
years,  what  significant  events  inspired  you  to  choose  ethno- 
botany  as  a  career?  What  were  some  of  the  most  crucial 
obstacles  you  faced,  or  still  face,  in  achieving  this  goal? 

PAG:  Perhaps  our  lives  make  sense  only  when  viewed  retro¬ 
spectively.  As  an  undergraduate,  I  had  a  deep  respect  and 
love  for  indigenous  people.  I  had  dated  a  Navajo  girl  and 
had  served  a  mission  in  Polynesia.  I  loved  to  learn  indi¬ 


genous  languages,  loved  plants,  and  wanted  to  help  con¬ 
serve  the  planet.  All  of  these  threads  were  crucial  when  I 
became  an  ethnobotanist.  Perhaps  each  of  us  is  like  a 
Navajo  rug-we  do  not  know  what  design  the  Master  Weaver 
is  creating  in  us  until  He  is  finished.  After  we  strip  away  all 
artifice,  all  of  our  pretensions,  all  of  our  arrogancy,  we  find 
that  at  the  core  all  of  us  are  children,  children  of  God.  And 
the  love  that  God  has  for  his  children  is  overwhelming-it  is 
infinite  and  cannot  be  measured.  My  brother  once  told  me  to 
make  wherever  I  was  my  home  and  whomever  I  was  with  my 
family.  Once  we  realize  we  are  children  of  God,  living  on  a 
sacred  planet  made  by  a  loving  Creator,  we  approach  each 
day  with  a  gratitude  and  each  person  with  humility.  All  of  us 
are,  in  the  deepest  sense,  of  one  tribe,  of  one  family,  of  one 
heritage. 

TKL:  Many  of  the  students  that  visit  with  our  counselors  have 
expressed  feelings  of  discouragement  toward  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  What  advice  or  suggestions  might  you  offer  them  to 
continue  pursuing  professional  degrees  in  their  areas  of  in¬ 
terest? 

PAG:  Higher  education  is  its  own  culture  and,  unfortunately, 
does  not  always  value  students  and  cultural  diversity  the  way 
it  should.  My  suggestion  to  students  who  are  discouraged  is 
to  be  tough.  An  education  will  mean  that  you  can  be  of  far 
more  service  to  your  fellow  man.  Hang  in  there,  pray,  and 
God  will  send  someone  to  you  to  help  you  find  your  way 
through  the  maze.  But  never  forget  that  much  wisdom  exists 
in  the  villages,  in  the  elders,  in  the  earth  itself.  Don’t  ever  let 
school  interfere  with  your  education. 

“[Paul]  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  in  1981,  and  is  currently  King  Gustaf 
XVI  Professor  of  Environmental  Science  at  the  Swedish  Agricultural  University 
and  the  University  of  Uppsala.  After  serving  for  many  years  as  professor  and 
dean  at  Brigham  Young  University,  Paul  was  selected  as  the  new  director  of 
the  National  Tropical  Botanical  Gardens  headquartered  in  Lawai,  Kauai.” 

-The  Seacology  Foundation  Internet  Newsletter  (Fall  1997) 
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In  the  arms  of  language  children  will  discover 


the  family  of  humanity.  They  will  learn  what 
has  gone  before,  and  they  will  learn  what  is  left 
to  be  done.  In  language  they  will  learn  to  laugh, 
and  to  grieve,  to  be  consoled  in  their  grief  and  to 
console  others.  In  language,  they  will  discover 


by  Harold  D.  Nez 


who  they  are. 
Tobias  Wolffs 


A  young  boy  recoils  in  utter  confusion,  quite 

unaware  of  the  words  the  old  man  had  just  spoken. 
They  both  smile  at  each  other,  separate,  not  only 
in  years,  but  also  in  heart.  Haadish  Biina?  asked 
the  old  man;  the  young  boy  all  the  more  confused  runs 
inside  to  question  his  mother  about  what  the  old  man 
wants.  The  ties  that  once  created  the  strong  social  fabric  of 
the  Navajo  Indians  have  changed.  The  old  men  with  all 
their  wisdom  and  tempered  strength  can’t  pass  on  their  cul¬ 
tural  heritage  as  they  once  did.  The  language  that  they 
speak  to  their  children  has  become  a  foreign  presence.  This 
change  in  the  language  culture  among  the  Native 
Americans  affects  not  only  their  ability  to  communicate, 
but  the  elements  that  conduct  their  roots  of  identity  begin 
to  fade. 


Professor  Keith  Basso,  a  professor  in  Ethnology  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  wrote  that  “language  emerges 
as  a  powerful  vehicle  of  thought  and  a  crucial  instrument 
for  accomplishing  social  interaction,  as  an  indispensable 
means  of  knowing  the  world  and  for  performing  deeds 
within  it.”2  The  alteration  of  language  in  any  culture  can  be 
a  reflection  of  the  true  nature  of  a  person  and  what  they  do. 
What  is  the  world  now  to  the  Native  American?  The  birds, 
the  trees,  the  rocks —  all  these  now  have  different  names 
and  different  meanings. 

Language  helps  to  identify  a  person,  by  which  identifi¬ 
cation,  deeds  can  be  justified.  “Mind  keeps  body  and  spirit 
in  adjustment.  When  the  body  is  complete  with  organs, 
breath,  sound,  voice,  and  the  power  of  motion,  it  is  said  to 
have  ‘i*nai,  ‘life,  the  quality  of  being  alive.’  A  universal 
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expression  of  life,  ‘i*na’,  refers  to  the  relation  between  sim¬ 
ply  being  alive,  aliveness,  and  all  phases  of  nature,  culture, 
and  experience;  it  may  be  extended  to  mean  ‘outlook  on 
life,  career,  philosophy.’”  3  If  the  words  of  Native 
Americans  become  foreign  to  their  own  people,  their  out¬ 
look  on  life,  their  own  personal  philosophies,  and  their 
“aliveness”  will  be  separated  from  the  cultural  values  and 
beliefs  once  shared  with  their  forefathers.  Ken  Hale,  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  stated  that  “(lan¬ 
guage  loss)  is  part  of  a  much  larger  process  of  loss  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  intellectual  diversity  in  which  politically  domi¬ 
nant  languages  and  cultures  simply  overwhelm  indigenous 
local  languages  and  cultures,  placing  them  in  a  condition 
which  can  only  be  described  as  embattled.”'^ 

Keith  Basso  reflected  once  on  the  change  language 
would  have  on  people  if  their  language  become  lost  from 
their  society.  He  visited  the  Apache  reservation  on  many 
occasions  which  provided  him  with  some 
valuable  cultural  experiences  especially  in 
observing  the  progressing  effect  of  lan¬ 
guage  use  among  the  Apache.  “Only  in 
the  local  school  and  the  medical  clinic 
does  the  absence  of  spoken  Apache  create 
a  strange  and  disquieting  vacuum.  Should 
that  vacuum  ever  become  permanent,  the 
people  of  Cibecue  will  have  lost  one  of 
their  most  cherished  and  beautiful  posses¬ 
sions,  and  they  will  never  be  the  same 
again.”5  Basso  continued  by  quoting  his 
first  Apache  language  teacher  in  regards  to 
the  aspect  of  losing  their  language;  “if  we 
lose  our  language,  we  will  lose  our  breath. 

Then  we  will  die  and  blow  away  like 
leaves.”6 

Basso  also  noted  in  his  research 
among  the  Apache  that  place  names  were 
very  important  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  He  quoted  Ronnie  Lupe  who  stated  that  children 
get  into  trouble  because  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  place  names.  “Children  who  do  not  learn 
to  associate  places  and  their  names  with  historical  tales 
cannot  appreciate  the  utility  of  these  narratives  as  guide¬ 
lines  for  dealing  responsibly  and  amicably  with  other  peo¬ 
ple.  Consequently,  he  believes,  such  individuals  are  more 
likely  than  others  to  act  in  ways  that  run  counter  to  Apache 
social  norms,  a  sure  sign  that  they  are  ‘losing  the  land.’”^ 
Place  names  have  a  special  role  to  play  in  the  education 
process  of  the  Apache  Indians,  even  more  so  when  this 
comes  to  language.  Children  learn  from  the  television,  or 
from  stories  other  than  their  own  culture,  and  they  become 
people  of  another  culture. 

For  the  most  part,  the  change  in  language  as  a  part  of 
social  reinforcement  just  doesn’t  happen  spontaneously. 
Many  Native  Americans  were  forced  not  to  speak  their  lan¬ 
guage  in  an  effort  to  “civilize  the  Indian.”  An  initial  inte¬ 
gration  program  for  Native  Americans  began  with  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  off-reservation  boarding  schools.  One  of  the 


first  of  these  was  created  by  Richard  Henry  Pratt,  who  cre¬ 
ated  the  Carlisle  Indian  School.  His  motto  for  Indian  edu¬ 
cation  was  simple —  “To  civilize  the  Indian,  get  him  into 
civilization.  To  keep  him  civilized,  let  him  stay  .  .  .  central 
to  Pratt’s  plan  for  ‘get[ting]  him[sic]  into  civilization’  was 
the  ‘outing’  system.  Under  this  system,  Indian  students 
were  placed  in  (non-Indian)  homes,  where  they  received 
room  and  board  while  they  attended  classes  at  the  school 
and  gained  practical  work  experience  on  the  family  farm  or 
other  commercial  enterprise.”* 

These  education  programs  were  started  with  beneficent 
intent,  but  operated  under  the  sacrifice  from  elements  of 
society  worth  more  than  money  can  measure —  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  helped  create  their  identity.  “Student  language 
choices  were  subject  to  a  particularly  rigorous  regulation  at 
these  schools.  The  ground  rules  were  simple:  speaking  in 
an  Indian  language  or  any  language  other  than  English  was 
a  punishable  offense.  Punishments  includ¬ 
ed  whippings,  having  one’s  mouth  washed 
out  with  soap,  and  solitary  confinement.’’^ 
Forced  not  to  learn  the  words  of  their 
ancestors  for  survival’s  sake,  many  stu¬ 
dents  completed  their  educational  transi¬ 
tion  by  forgetting  the  nature  behind  their 
own  positive  values  and  differences. 

Their  old  worlds  would  be  changed  forev¬ 
er  and  a  new  world  with  new  ideas  and 
values  would  now  embrace  them.  The 
break  between  the  old  and  the  young 
began  to  reach  other  areas  of  social  devel¬ 
opment. 

The  Canadian  government  implemen¬ 
ted  similar  changes  for  the  Plains  Cree 
Indian’s  lives,  changes  that  would  also 
affect  the  entire  social  structure  of  their 
tribes.  “Once  valued  for  their  knowledge 
and  guidance,  the  elders  were  viewed  by 
the  Department  and,  eventually,  by  many  of  their  own  peo¬ 
ple,  as  ‘unprogressive.’  Their  power  and  authority  were 
constantly  challenged  and  at  times  ridiculed  by  the 
Department’s  employees,  mission  teachers,  and  even  the 
more  acculturated  graduates  from  the  Indian  schools  who 
were  taught  to  reject  their  own  cultural  values  and  ways. 
The  relevancy  of  the  learning  and  wisdom  that  the  gener¬ 
ation  of  bison-hunting  elders  had  to  offer  to  their  commu¬ 
nities  in  the  face  of  changes  that  were  required  for  survival 
in  the  new  order  largely  went  unacknowledged.” lo 
During  the  later  part  of  the  19^^  Century,  various 
schools  were  also  established  to  try  and  educate  the  Cree 
so  that  they  would  become  contributing  members  of  soci¬ 
ety.  “The  transformation  of  Cree  children  began  the 
moment  of  their  arrival  in  the  schools.  Their  identities 
were  immediately  physically  altered  as  each  child  under¬ 
went  a  disrobing  and  received  a  thorough  scrubbing  and  a 
haircut.  Each  child  was  then  dressed  in  near-identical, 
European-Canadian-style,  uniform-looking  clothing  that 
served  to  further  strip  any  outward  appearances  of  indige- 


When  a  child  speaks 
these  words  to  his  family, 
when  he  jokes  with  his 
friends,  when  he  walks 
into  a  store, 

wherever  he  may  wander, 
he  will  become  able  to 
speak  to  his  grandfather 
and  understand  his  lan¬ 
guage  .  .  . 
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nous  forms  of  individuality  and  cultural  identity.  Newly 
registered  children  were  given  Christian  names,  and  the  use 
of  their  traditional  languages  was  forbidden.” "  These  chil¬ 
dren  had  little  choice  but  to  change  their  values.  The  elders 
who  they  looked  up  to  for  guidance  and  knowledge  weren’t 
there  to  help  them.  They  simply  learned  to  trust  in  a  sup¬ 
port  system  with  different  values  and  motives.  But  in  doing 
so,  they  simply  left  behind  generations  of  ideas,  knowl¬ 
edge,  beliefs,  and  words.  Language  was  their  communica¬ 
tion  vehicle  into  the  new  world.  “Language  is,  among  other 
things,  a  symbolic  code  by  which  messages  are  transmitted 
and  understood,  by  which  information  is  encoded  and  clas¬ 
sified,  and  through  which  events  are  announced  and  inter- 


Elementary  students  in  the  mid-seventies  expand  their  learning  by  interacting  with  other 
cultures.  Here  the  students  learn  English. 

preted.  When  we  hear  an  unfamiliar  language  spoken,  it  is 
obvious  to  us  that  we  cannot  understand  what  is  being 
said.”  12  The  children  could  not  identify  with  any  other  form 
of  development  and  the  elders  became  obsolete  because 
they  spoke  with  different  words. 

Language  in  the  Navajo  culture  is  very  important,  espe¬ 
cially  in  terms  of  rituals  and  ceremonies.  Gladys  Reichard, 
who  gathered  information  for  her  book  about  Navajo  reli¬ 
gion  during  the  summers  of  1923-1925,  had  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  witness  for  herself  the  power  that  Navajos  place  in 
language.  “Language,  perhaps  the  most  intricate  phase  of 
culture,  is  by  its  nature  symbolical,  but  in  addition  to  the 
expected  linguistic  symbolism,  there  is  ritualistic  symbol¬ 
ism,  like  that  of  color,  direction,  and  number.  Speech  as 
one  of  man’s  faculties,  references  in  prayer  to  the  ‘tip  of 


the  speech,’  the  existence  of  the  word  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  conceivable  time,  the  requirement  that  prayer  and 
song  be  accurately  reproduced  in  spite  of  stringent  restric¬ 
tions  and  a  strain  on  the  memory —  all  these  are  evidences 
of  linguistic  awareness  I  have  not  found  among  other  so- 
called  primitive  peoples  .  .  .”’3  Some  ceremonies  last  for 
several  days  and  others  even  longer,  but  all  of  them  must 
be  spoken  exactly  word  for  word  and  every  detail  must  be 
perfect.  Especially  in  the  production  of  sandpaintings, 
every  detail  must  be  created  in  exactness  and  every  prayer 
cannot  have  variation  or  the  whole  process  must  start 
again.  Hence,  the  power  of  prayer  becomes  a  power  of 
speaking  sand.  “The  painted  symbol  of  a  prayer  with  its 
words  is  further  proof  of  Navaho  recognition  of  the  power 
of  the  word.” ‘4 

Gary  Witherspoon,  a  professor  of  American  Indian 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Washington  added  that  through 
language,  Navajos  are  able  to  do  much  more  than  perform 
ceremonies.  “Accordingly  it  seems  appropriate  to  introduce 
others  to  the  Navajo  world  by  focusing  on  the  role  and 
nature  of  language  in  that  world  ...  it  is  through  language 
that  the  world  of  the  Navajo  was  created,  and  it  is  through 
language  that  the  Navajos  control,  classify,  and  beautify 
their  world.”i5  Look  upon  the  beautiful  intricacies  of  a 
sandpainting  and  notice  every  angle,  every  color,  every  line 
has  something  to  teach  and  everything  to  give  to  the  open 
mind  and  the  willing  heart.  Every  culture  has  some  form  of 
descriptive  application  for  word  usage.  The  Lakota  Indians 
contribute  a  great  deal  about  the  role  of  language  in  the 
Vision  Quest.  “It  is  believed  that  a  number  of  animals  and 
birds  can  communicate  with  common  people  and  medicine 
men  and  that  frequently  these  nonhuman  species  speak  in 
Lakota.  The  communication  between  humans  and  nonhu¬ 
mans  occurs  most  frequently  during  the  Vision  quest.’’^^ 

The  medicine  men  use  the  sacred  language  of  the  Lakota 
for  special  purposes.  Much  like  a  priest  in  American  soci¬ 
ety  must  set  himself  apart  when  he  speaks  of  Holy  things, 
the  Shaman,  or  medicine  man,  must  use  words  that  sets 
himself  apart  from  the  everyday  words  of  society.  With 
these  special  words,  they  perform  rituals  and  rites  that  can 
heal  individuals.  12  If  such  language  can  help  to  heal  an 
individual,  what  about  the  children,  when  they  forget  the 
importance  of  these  special  words,  especially  from  the  sto¬ 
ries,  what  kind  of  healing  will  they  receive  from  their 
elders,  from  their  medicine  men? 

Are  the  Native  Americans  lost  to  the  whims  of  a  domi¬ 
nant  society?  Will  their  words  become  part  of  the  dust  from 
a  distant  mountain?  Basso  suggests  that  cultures  have  the 
power  to  preserve  themselves.  “The  possibilities  of  human 
language  are  variously  conceived  and  variously  understood. 
Every  culture,  whether  literate  or  not,  includes  beliefs 
about  how  language  works  and  what  it  is  capable  of 
accomplishing.”i8  Various  methods  can  contribute  to  the 
survival  of  language.  The  Apache  Indians’  use  of  place 
names  is  a  powerful  example.  “American  Indians,  like 
groups  of  people  everywhere,  maintain  a  complex  array  of 
symbolic  relationships  with  their  physical  surroundings  and 
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that  these  relationships,  which  may  have  little  to  do  with 
the  business  of  making  a  living,  play  a  fundamental  role  in 
shaping  other  forms  of  social  activity  People,  young 
and  old,  find  a  place  in  their  world  and  keep  in  constant 
memory  the  strength  of  their  ancestors  through  the  words 
they  speak. 

Gary  Witherspoon,  who  spent  a  better  part  of  fifteen 
years  living  with  the  Navajo  trying  to  learn  about  them, 
mentioned  that  “Navajos  taught  me  that  anything  you  can¬ 
not  remember  without  writing  down  is  something  you  do 
not  know  or  understand  well  enough  to  use  effectively.  So 
I  have  tried  to  learn  about  Navajo  life  and  culture  by  enter¬ 
ing  it,  not  by  recording  it ...  I  learned  the  culture  as  an 
interested  and  concerned  participant,  not  as  a  detached 
observer.  What  I  know  about  Navajo  culture  comes  from 
my  heart  and  my  head  ...  so  I  have 
tried  to  learn  about  Navajo  life  and 
culture  by  entering  it,  not  by  recording 
or  inscribing  it.”2o 

James  Bauman,  studying  the 
strength  of  the  Navajo  language  reten¬ 
tion,  emphasized  the  need  to  prepare 
reference  material  in  subjects  other 
than  language-related  work.  “In  other 
words,  the  language  should  be  used  to 
instruct  students  in  subjects  such  as 
mathematics,  history,  geography, 
social  studies,  as  well  as  in  traditional 
arts  and  tribal  culture.”2i  In  addition 
to  these  secular  studies  in  which  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  applied,  Bauman  sug¬ 
gests  that  language  should  also  be 
applied  to  “the  public  media  affecting 
the  daily  activities  of  people;  such  as 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  pro¬ 
grams,  informational  bulletins,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  so  on.”22 

Other  methods  can  be  useful  as 
well.  The  Pueblo  people  use  pottery  as 
a  means  of  preserving  their  own  stories  and  beliefs. 

“Pueblo  people  start  with  the  boundaries  of  their  world  and 
then  work  toward  the  center  in  reaching  understanding. 
They  do  the  same  with  their  pottery.  Over  and  over  again, 
the  potters  say  that  they  let  the  clay  form  itself  to  whatever 
shape  it  wants,  without  their  conscious  control;  then  they 
simply  paint  in  the  design  dictated  by  the  form.”23  The 
pueblo’s  use  of  pottery  presents  an  interesting  method  of 
teaching  and  remembering  the  beauty  in  the  relationship 
that  man  has  with  the  earth.  “Pottery  helps  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  worlds,  springing  from  old  ways  .  .  .  Pueblo 
potters  carry  on  with  the  grace,  intuition,  and  eloquence  of 
their  ancestors.  The  people  build  their  designs —  their  sto¬ 
ries —  into  their  pottery.  Along  with  the  southwestern  land¬ 
scape  and  the  traditions  of  a  people  who  have  lived  here  for 
thousands  of  years,  each  Pueblo  pot  carries  with  it  a  part  of 
the  potter’s  spirit —  all  joined  together,  people  and  place,  in 
a  ‘single  story’  embodied  in  clay.”24 


During  the  time  of  Indian  re-education,  preserving  the 
native  language  was  a  difficult  process.  People  didn’t  have 
the  clay  to  help  them,  they  lacked  the  presence  of  their 
beautiful  homeland,  they  couldn’t  print  their  words  in 
books  or  declare  themselves  on  television  or  radio.  Even 
with  these  obstacles,  not  all  situations  for  the  Indian  stu¬ 
dents,  as  they  learned  English,  kept  them  from  maintaining 
the  fluency  of  their  native  tongue.  In  fact,  many  students 
were  quite  innovative  in  their  method  of  fulfilling  their 
“linguistic  needs.”  William  Leap,  an  associate  professor  of 
Anthropology  at  the  American  University  and  Education 
Coordinator  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
recorded  the  experience  of  an  Ojibwa  women  who  returned 
home  one  summer  from  school  to  find  out  that  she  had  lost 
her  fluency  in  her  language.  She  spent  the  summer  re¬ 
teaching  herself  The  coming  school 
year,  she  was  determined  to  keep  her 
language.  She  spent  time  in  her  per¬ 
sonal  devotions  for  prayer  and  medita¬ 
tion  speaking  to  her  creator  in  her 
Native  tongue.  “The  woman  telling  me 
this  story  chuckled  at  this  point  in  the 
narrative,  as  she  recalled  how  pleased 
the  school  staff  members  were  with  her 
‘new’  interest  in  religion,  and  how 
delighted  her  family  was  when  she 
returned  home  the  following  summer 
with  her  Ojibwa  fluency  intact.”25  Not 
all  students  in  boarding  schools  were 
as  successful  in  their  attempts  to  keep 
their  language  intact.  Some  words  will 
always  be  lost.  The  future  of  Native 
Languages  depends  upon  the  interest 
and  education  of  the  younger  gener¬ 
ations. 

Piapot,  the  great  leader  for  the 
plains  Cree  in  Canada,  died  an  old 
man,  foreign  to  a  life  much  different 
from  his  childhood.  He  was  buried  in 
a  wooden  coffin  made  by  his  nephew,  Abel  Watetch.  Abel 
would  be  the  one  who  “recorded  Piapot’s  story  for  future 
generations.  Watetch,  or  Herald  of  the  Sky,  had  attended 
the  Lebret  School,  where  he  learned  to  be  a  carpenter, 
wheelwright,  tinsmith,  and  cobbler,  but  he  did  so  at  the  cost 
of  losing  much  of  his  traditional  language  and  knowledge 
about  his  culture.  After  returning  to  his  home  reserve,  the 
young  man  spent  many  long  hours  with  the  aging  Piapot, 
re-leaming  his  language  and  listening  to  a  way  of  life  that 
could  now  be  experienced  only  through  the  stories.”26  How 
do  the  words  of  the  ancient  ones  keep  from  fading  into  the 
wind  like  a  distant  cloud? 

Fortunately,  many  Native  Americans  are  utilizing  edu¬ 
cation  systems  to  complement  the  Native  American  lan¬ 
guage  and  create  language  preservation  systems.  Robert 
Clair  and  William  Leap  listed  five  aspects  necessary  in  lan¬ 
guage  planning  for  these  systems.  “First,  there  is  the  insti¬ 
tutionalized  purism  in  language  that  occurs  when  people 


Shawn  Bengochia  is  an  instructor  at  the  Tu-Nee-Wa 
Novee  Even  Start  Program  in  Bishop,  California. 
Through  this  program,  children  are  learning  the 
native  language  of  their  ancestors  using  computers. 

See  related  story  on  page  23. 
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feel  that  their  language  is  being  contaminated  by  too  many 
loan  words.”27  The  second  is  that  of  reform,  particularly  to 
make  language  less  complex.  The  third  area  is  the  area  of 
standardization.  This  occurs  when  “a  dialect  in  a  region  is 
legitimated  and  becomes  accepted  as  the  major  lan- 
guage.”28  The  fourth  step  is  that  of  language  moderni¬ 
zation,  adjustment  is  needed  over  time.  The  last  step  is  that 


Native  Baskets  woven  into  pottery-like  forms  bear  the  simple  marks  of  creativity. 
The  power  of  expression  does  not  need  be  limited  to  language  only. 


of  “people’s  revitalization  or  renewal  of  their  language.”29 
The  process  of  language  resurrection  must  maintain  a  com¬ 
munal  presence,  in  which  the  language  is  socialized  into 
family  and  friendship  circles. 

Another  important  aspect  of  language  renewal  includes 
a  program  that  takes  the  language  past  the  normal  instruc¬ 
tion  level  received  in  a  classroom-type  setting.  In  fact. 

Dale  Otto,  a  professor  of  early  childhood  education  and 
bilingual  studies  at  Central  Washington  University,  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  successful  program  needs  to  work  with  fami¬ 
lies,  and  maintain  a  “basic  and  continuous  commitment  to 
home-school  integration.”3o  Otto  actually  separated  his 
language  program  into  five  specific  areas  of  emphasis:  first. 


first  words,  especially  introduction  to  basic  grammatical 
order;  second,  pronunciation;  third,  vocabulary;  fourth, 
home  and  school  language;  and  last,  the  need  for  conceptu¬ 
al  development.3i  When  a  child  speaks  these  words  to  his 
family,  when  he  jokes  with  his  friends,  when  he  walks  into 
a  store,  wherever  he  may  wander,  he  will  become  able  to 
speak  to  his  grandfather  and  understand  his  language 
because  it  is  also  his.  Such  a  child  cannot  deny  his  her¬ 
itage  and  can  strengthen  his  community  because  he  under¬ 
stands  his  identity.  “Any  language  retention  effort  has  as  its 
primary  aim  an  increase  in  community  members’  aware¬ 
ness  of  their  cultural  heritage  and  the  development  of  their 
self-esteem.  It  is  further  understood  that  in  Indian-lan¬ 
guage-dominant  communities  use  of  the  Indian  language  in 
the  educational  system  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  actually  leam.”32  The  Lushootseed  language  is  a 
regular  Native  American  language  that  is  taught  at  the 
University  of  Washington.  Their  language  program  is 
designed  to  instill  some  pride  into  the  minds  of  the  student, 
about  their  own  native  languages.  “Not  infrequently,  stu¬ 
dents  begin  the  course  with  the  mistaken  notion  that  Indian 
languages  of  Native  America  are  inferior  to  languages  from 
Europe,  that  Indian  languages  have  a  small  vocabulary  and 
lack  impressive  power  or  the  capability  of  being  used 
effectively  in  modern  settings.”33  Changing  this  fallacy  as 
with  other  misgivings  provides  a  measure  of  hope  for  sav¬ 
ing  endangered  languages. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  a  language  program  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children,  essentially  for  their  cultural  pre¬ 
sentation.  Children  without  direction  fall  outside  the  circle 
of  life.  They  embraee  the  world  of  drugs,  thoughtlessness, 
and  other  forms  of  social  vice.  The  Apache  place  names 
further  help  to  define  the  cause  of  languages.  Using  place 
names  can  provide  a  number  of  benefits  to  those  who  come 
to  know  what  they  mean.  Of  particular  note,  these  phrases 
can  be  used  to  “evoke  prior  texts,  .  .  .  affirm  the  value  and 
validity  of  traditional  moral  precepts,  .  .  .  offer  practical 
advice  for  dealing  with  disturbing  personal  circumstances, 

.  .  .  transform  distressing  thoughts  caused  by  excessive 
worry  into  more  agreeable  ones  marked  by  optimism  and 
hopefulness,  .  .  .  and  heal  wounded  spirits.”34  Language 
does  more  for  cultures  than  create  communication,  “lan¬ 
guage  not  only  classifies  experience,  it  also  controls  it;  it 
not  only  defines  situations,  it  also  determines  them.”35 

“Language,  then,  is  life.  It  eaptures  the  ideas  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  feelings  and  values  of  their  existence.  To  deny 
one  his  or  her  native  language  is  comparable  to  the  more 
blatant  forms  of  cultural  genocide.  When  the  language 
goes,  so  does  the  culture;  to  provide  a  new  language  is  tan¬ 
tamount  to  creating  a  new  world.  Hence,  language  plays  a 
crucial  role  in  the  renewal  of  a  culture  (italics  added)”36 
Mark  S.  Fleisher,  an  assistant  professor  of  Anthropology  at 
Washington  State  University,  wrote  that  “the  first  task  of 
the  linguist  participating  in  a  language  and  community  pro¬ 
ject  is  to  record  whatever  linguistic  and  ethnographic  infor¬ 
mation  is  available.  This  type  of  salvage  ethnography  and 
linguistics  is  becoming  more  common  in  areas  like  the 
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Northwest  Coast,  as  in  North  America  in  general,  where 
aboriginal  cultures  are  dying.  In  many  cases  the  Native 
culture  and  language  will  die  with  the  last  elders.”^^ 

Does  this  situation  have  to  apply  to  every  case? 
Hopefully,  the  advancing  generations  can  look  into  their 
past  and  remember  their  heritage  for  its  beauty,  for  its 
depth,  so  that  dying  cultures  may  perhaps  be  reborn  from 
their  interest  and  affectionate  new  feet.  We  can  walk  in 


beauty  with  the  wise  ones  if  we  can  speak  their  words. 
“Navajo  philosophy  assumes  that  mental  and  physical  phe¬ 
nomena  are  inseparable,  and  that  thought  and  speech  can 
have  a  powerful  impact  on  the  world  of  matter  and 
energy.”38  The  hope  of  every  grandfather  is  that  his  grand¬ 
children  may  answer  his  questions  and  fill  their  hearts  with 
the  words  that  will  continue  to  identify  who  they  are, 
where  they  have  come  from  and  where  they  can  go. 


Using  Technology  to  Preserve  a  Language  in  Bishop, 


by  Lapa  (Smt  by  D.  NKs 


What  is  your  ‘culture?’  What  if  you  were  the  only  one  who 
spoke  your  language?  I  was  talking  to  a  friend,  a  man  of 
color  from  the  San  Francisco  area  who  is  a  gifted  program¬ 
mer.  Like  a  kid  in  a  candy  shop,  he  delights  in  the  high-tech, 
idea-rich  atmosphere  of  the  Silicon  Valley.  We  discussed  the 
tremendous  grass  roots  efforts  of  Native  American 
Californians  to  preserve  their  Native  languages  against  great 
f  odds.  We  thought  CD-ROM  technology  might  help  present 
languages  that  have  no  written  form,  those  that  are  passed 
down  orally.  Many  tribes  have  less  than  a  dozen  fluent  speak¬ 
ers  left  alive.  Obtaining  funding  for  humanities  projects  can  be 
complex  and  difficult.  Emotional  conflicts  splinter  communities 
whose  only  chance  at  cultural  preservation  is  through  cooper¬ 
ation. 

“I  wish  I  had  a  culture  so  I  could  understand  why  they  are 
.  fighting  so  hard  to  keep  theirs,”  he  said.  Sometimes  we  are 
■'"*  so  fortunately  and  comfortably  wrapped  in  our  cultures  that 
losing  them  does  not  enter  our  minds.  Public  schools  where 
Native  languages  were  discouraged  or  ignored  have  resulted 
in  a  generation  of  Native  Americans  now  raising  school-aged 
children  who  find  it  difficult  to  transmit  the  language  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  their  ancestors.  Parents  and  educators  are  now 
increasingly  aware  that  strong  personal  pride  and  self  esteem 
is  fostered  through  knowledge  of  language  and  cultural  iden¬ 
tity.  The  Bishop  Paiutes  are  the  largest  band  of  Owens  Valley 
Paiute  Indians  in  central  eastern  California  and  the  second 
largest  tribe  in  California.  The  Bishop  Paiute  Reservation, 
located  nearly  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Bishop,  is  remote  and 
rural  southeast  across  the  Sierra. 

All  Native  Americans  in  Owens  Valley,  approximately 
1,500  people,  speak  some  words  and  phrases  of  one  of  the 
Paiute  dialects.  Dolly  Manuelito  and  Lana  Decker,  both  moth¬ 
ers  and  educators  with  the  Career  Development  Center,  are 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  vitality  of  the  Paiute  culture.  Paul 
Chavez,  also  a  parent  and  Executive  Director  of  the  Career 
Development  Center,  gave  our  idea  his  support  wholeheart¬ 
edly.  His  non-profit  organization  sponsored  our  application 
and  provided  a  multimedia  classroom  with  14  computers  in 
which  to  present  the  completed  CD-ROM  based  Paiute  lan¬ 
guage  curriculum. 

The  language  is  used  in  all  aspects  of  life  from  casual  use 
of  Paiute  words  sprinkled  in  everyday  English  speech  to 
strictly  Paiute  blessings  at  more  solemn  functions.  Each 
dialect  evolved  over  thousands  of  years  of  isolation  to  areas 
in  which  separate  bands  gathered  sustenance.  Each  band 
had  a  clearly  defined  territory  that  was  respected  by  other 
bands.  Now  the  bands  are  grouped  as  Paiutes.  The  CD 
Project  Team  is  recording  conversational  speech,  stories,  and 
songs,  onto  8  mm  videotape  to  incorporate  into  eight  CD- 
ROM  based  lessons.  Dolly  and  Lana  outlined  eight  lesson 
plans  in  the  first  months  in  cooperation  with  Donna  Thomas 


and  Norma  Nelson.  Norma  is  a  Paiute  language  Master  in  the 
Master/Apprentice  Language 

Next,  the  multimedia  consultant  members  of  our  team  from 
Big  Head  Design  Group  will  digitize  our  recordings  using  high 
speed  Macintosh  computers  with  large  capacity  hard  drives. 
We  will  design  graphic  components  for  an  interactive  interface 
that  must  be  easy  for  computer  novices  to  use.  Alwyn  Lewis 
will  design  and  creating  custom  interactive  programming  for 
our  project. 

Our  target  audience  is  children  5  to  12  years  and  their  par¬ 
ents.  Our  research  shows  that  children  in  this  age  range  more 
readily  absorb  languages  than  at  any  other  time  in  their  lives. 
Younger  children  are  equally  receptive  but  less  likely  to  be 
able  to  manipulate  the  computer-based  interactive  lessons  in 
the  Computer  Lab. 

When  the  eight  multimedia  lessons  are  completed  in 
September  1998,  Career  Development’s  teaching  staff  will 
begin  to  present  the  CDs  to  at  least  180  students  though  The 
Career  Development  Center’s  regularly  scheduled  programs 
which  includes  the  Even  Start  program  for  young  children. 

The  same  eight  multimedia  lessons  will  be  available  on  a 
touch-screen,  interactive  kiosk  in  the  reservation’s  Owens 
Valley  Paiute  Shoshone  Cultural  Center. 

Our  team  is  recording  the  CD  project  process  to  create 
guidelines  for  groups  like  ours  who  have  limited  technological 
resources,  very  few  fluent  speakers,  and  no  written  language. 
Three  aspects  of  this  project  make  it  especially  suitable: 

1 .  Videotaping  accurately  records  voice,  facial  expressions 
and  body  language,  aspects  of  language  that  cannot  be 
transmitted  in  any  other  way  except  throught  live  inter¬ 
action.  Most  people  can  operate  video  cameras  so  no 
special  experts  are  needed. 

2.  Communication-Based  Instruction  emphasizes  oral  com¬ 
munication  using  hands-on  lessons  with  role  playing  and 
many  visual  props.  The  method  is  easy  to  learn  and  has 
shown  a  high  language  retention  rate  in  its  students. 

3.  CD-ROM  technology  allows  unlimited  repetition  of  words 
and  phrases  whenever  a  student  is  ready  to  learn. 

The  CD-ROM  project  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
technology  and  resources  already  in  place  on  the  reservation 
to  gather,  preserve,  distribute,  and  teach  Paiute  oral  history 
and  language.  We  also  gain  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  our 
young  and  our  culture  as  a  whole.  -LG 

Laura  Grant  works  with  Public  Relations  for  the  Tu-Nee-Wa  Novee  Even  Start 
Program  (Owens  Valley  Career  Development  Center)  in  Bishop,  California. 
Eagle’s  Eye  magazine  contacted  the  office  after  teaming  of  the  project  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  native  language.  We  commend  them  for  their  committment  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  cultural  understanding. 
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“The  Simple  Dream” 

Sharing  the  Soul  through  Song 

by  Shane  T.  Begay 


Many  performing  groups  have  been  a  part  of 
BYU’s  social,  academic,  and  spiritual 
experience.  Their  ideas  and  dedication  are 
examples  to  upcoming  and  forming 
groups.  These  groups  have  played  a  special  part  in 
the  lives  of  all  who  were  part  of  them  and  have  influ¬ 
enced  those  who  have  seen  the  dedication  put  into 
their  performances.  Some  smaller  groups  have  passed 
through  BYU  without  receiving  the  deserved  recogni¬ 
tion  for  their  contributions.  Many  times  it’s  the  little 
things  that  go  unnoticed  but  in  reality  they  are  the 
most  deserving.  Through  the  small  and  simple  come 
the  great  and  influential. 

One  group  which  lasted  for  only  a  year  was  a 
small  Native  American  performing  group  organized  in 
1970.  The  group.  Brown  Sounds,  was  a  small  native 
dance  group  organized  by  Native  American  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  wanting  to  share  their  talents  and  culture  with 
BYU  and  the  surrounding  community.  As  the  group 
was  formed  and  their  show  was  organized,  the  group 
received  many  requests  for  their  services.  The  group 
was  a  big  success  in  the  Utah  Valley  and  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  share  their  talents  with  many  who 
desired  to  know  more  about  their  native  culture. 

Brown  Sounds  was  an  idea  put  to  work  by  students 
who  had  the  great  desire  to  share  their  culture.  As  a 


former  performer  of  Brown  Sounds,  Herb  Clah  remembers 
early  ideas  used  to  create  the  performing  group.  “Before 
my  mission  I  had  watched  the  BYU  Sounds  of  Freedom 
and  the  Young  Ambassadors  perform  world  wide,  plus  I 
had  played  with  a  dance  band  at  BYU  so  I  was  interested 
in  music.  During  my  mission,  1968-1970, 1  spent  five 
months  of  my  mission  touring  and  performing  with  the 
Polynesian  missionaries  doing  shows  at  stake  centers, 
branches,  civic  centers,  and  high  schools.  I  was  selected 
because  I  played  the  guitar  and  sang.  The  mission  had  this 
great  idea  that  we  would  be  a  good  missionary  tool  and  I 
agreed,  so  we  toured  and  performed  with  a  lot  of  success. 
The  Polynesian  missionaries  taught  me  a  lot  about  per¬ 
forming  when  I  was  on  my  mission.  While  on  my  mission, 
the  Young  Ambassadors  of  BYU  came  to  our  mission  and  I 
was  really  impressed.  I  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
Indians,  so  I  really  kept  the  idea  in  mind  when  I  got  back 
to  BYU  in  1970.” 

Upon  his  return  to  BYU  in  the  Fall  of  1970,  Herb  was 
involved  in  a  church  program  at  BYU  called  the  Family 
Fathers  Program.  Herb  was  assigned  to  be  a  father  to  sev¬ 
eral  students  and  one  day  the  ward  asked  them  to  put  on  a 
talent  show  so  he  and  his  group  learned  a  couple  of  songs 
and  dances  to  perform.  Many  friends  began  to  join  the 
group  and  eventually  this  small  group  began  to  increase  in 
number,  which  helped  add  talent  and  experience  to  the 
group.  Wilfred  Numkena,  a  Hopi  and  excellent  singer, 
brought  his  talent  to  advise  the  group.  Wilfred  at  one  time 
performed  with  the  Sounds  of  Freedom  so  he  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  performing  field.  As  the  group  began  to  orga¬ 
nize  itself,  they  came  up  with  the  name  Brown  Sounds.  As 
stated  by  Clah,  “Because  the  Sounds  of  Freedom  use  to 
call  themselves  the  ‘Sounds,’  we  just  added  the  ‘Brown’.” 
So  this  is  how  the  group  the  Brown  Sounds  was  born  with 
the  help  of  people  like  Ruth  Ann  Brown,  Marjorie  Upshaw, 
Glenna  Honga,  Ralph  Begay  and  others. 

As  the  group  began  to  perform,  their  identity  was  made 
known  to  many  people.  Because  there  were  no  other  native 
performing  groups  at  the  time,  the  Brown  Sounds  were 
requested  to  do  many  performances.  During  the  fall  and 
spring  of  1970-71,  Brown  Sounds  did  shows  all  over  cam¬ 
pus.  They  were  also  asked  to  perform  for  wards  and 
schools.  They  even  had  a  couple  of  large  performances 
where  they  received  much  recognition  for  their  contribu¬ 
tions. 

A  big  show  where  they  had  a  lot  success  was  for  the 
Lamanite  Youth  Conference.  A  program  was  done  in 
Bountiful,  Utah  and  it  was  one  of  their  biggest  shows.  , 
Hundreds  of  young  Native  Americans  came  from  all  over 
to  attend  this  conference.  Not  only  was  it  a  time  to  see 
performances  but  it  was  a  time  of  reuniting  with  old  friends 
and  talking  about  things  going  on  back  home.  It  was  a 
time  to  rekindle  old  friendships  and  make  new  ones.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  excitement,  the  Brown  Sounds  headlined 
the  show. 
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Another  great  performance  that  received  much  praise 
was  a  show  put  on  for  the  Utah  governor.  The  Brown 
Sounds  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  capitol  building 
and  perform  for  hundreds  of  people  that  were  invited  to 
watch.  The  success  brought  the  group  a  lot  of  local 
acknowledgment.  The  performance  contributed  largely  to 
their  later  success.  The  fortunate  privilege  to  perform  in 
front  of  the  governor  also  brought  the  coverage  of  the  local 
press.  The  Brown  Sounds  found  fame  on  the  pages  of  the 
local  newspapers. 

This  same  year,  Herb  Clah  was  put  in  charge  of  B  YU’s 
Indian  Week  student  assembly.  With  hopes  of  planning  a 
successful  week,  Herb  coordinated  with  other  students  to 
perform  in  front  of  the  studentbody  assembly.  In  those 
days,  the  assembly  was  called  “The  Forum.”  A  small 
Native  American  dance  troupe  along  with  the  talents  of 
Paul  Enciso,  John  Rainer,  and  other  Native  American  stu¬ 
dents,  they  organized  a  forty-minute  program  to  perform 
in  front  of  10,000  plus  students  and  faculty.  Dances  had 
been  practiced  and  the  show  had  been  planned.  All  they 
needed  were  more  costumes  to  continue  with  their  master¬ 
fully-planned  show.  They  had  costumes  but  they  really 
didn’t  have  the  variety  of  outfits  needed  to  complete  the 
show.  They  asked  for  the  help  from  BYU’s  program 
bureau  who  finally  loaned  them  some  old  Young 
Ambassador  costumes.  As  the  show  time  came,  it  went  on 
as  planned  and  the  show  was  a  huge  success.  All  who 
watched  were  impressed  with  the  wonderful  performance 
of  the  Native  American  students  and  the  Brown  Sounds. 
After  this  huge  success,  the  Brown  Sounds  were  known 
throughout  the  BYU  campus. 

During  this  past  year,  as  Utah  celebrated  pioneers  and 
heritage,  they  took  time  to  remember  forgotten  memories 
and  forgotten  faces.  This  was  time  to  think  of  old  friends 
and  the  impacts  they  have  had  on  the  lives  of  one  another, 
and  most  of  all,  to  remember  the  effects  left  behind  by  the 
simple  dreams  of  these  groups.  The  Brown  Sounds  were 


influential  in  helping  involve  more  native  students  into  the 
social  life  on  the  BYU  campus.  It  helped  many  people  dis¬ 
play  and  share  their  talents  with  others.  It  brought  many 
cultures  together  and  united  them  in  heritage  and  customs. 
The  Brown  Sounds  helped  many  students  integrate  into  the 
campus  environment.  Finally,  the  Brown  Sounds  gave  the 
performers  the  opportunity  to  have  a  good  time  doing 
something  they  felt  was  important  in  their  lives.  The 
chance  to  share  the  gospel  and  entertain  was  a  huge  aspect 
in  the  creation  of  the  Brown  Sounds  and  these  ideas  were 
implemented  to  the  fullest. 

Although  the  Brown  Sounds  only  lasted  a  year,  they 
influenced  the  whole  native  community  in  the  surrounding 
area.  Not  only  were  they  appreciated  by  their  own  people, 
but  all  who  had  a  chance  to  listen  and  participate  with  the 
group  were  profoundly  influenced.  The  Brown  Sounds 
were  not  only  a  one-year  performing  group,  but  they  were 
a  group  that  contributed  their  visions,  ideas,  and  talents  to 
many  other  groups  which  would  come  after.  One  of  the 
largest  contributions  left  by  the  group  were  the  memories 
they  left  for  past,  present,  and  future  generations. 

Special  thanks  and  appreciation  go  to  those  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  Brown  Sounds.  Some  of  the  original  Brown 
Sounds  core  members:  Elliot  Henderson,  Edith  Begay, 
Marjorie  Upshaw,  Robert  Woods,  Ralph  Begay,  Ena  Begay, 
Ernest  Eltsosie,  Ruth  Ann  Brown,  Wilfred  Numkena 
(Advisor),  Wilfred  Issacs,  Ima  Naranjo,  Glenna  Honga, 
Eddie  Toledo,  Herb  Clah,  John  Rainer,  Paul  Enciso,  Anita 
Lindgren.  There  are  several  other  members  of  the  group 
whose  names  could  not  be  recalled.  We  also  recognize 
them  and  give  credit  for  their  eontributions. 
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Every  March,  the  hype  and  excitement  among  the 

students  rises  to  a  peak  as  each  person  helps  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  large  festivities  during  the  week-long 
celebrations  on  campus.  Celebration  of  Heritage 
Week  comes  once  a  year  to  BYU.  This  year’s  plans  were 
organized  early  in  the  year  to  make  the  events  extra  spec¬ 
tacular.  To  begin,  the  Fiesta  Baile  did  an  exceptional  job  of 
launching  the  week-long  spectacular.  In  honor  of  Heritage 
Week,  President  Bateman  gave  a  Sunday  fireside  in 
rememberance  of  past  heritage.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
night  guests  were  entertained  by  the  marvelous  show  put 
on  during  the  Polynesian  Luau.  Thursday  was  filled  with 
two  events  that  showed  appreciation  for  past  heritage. 

Miss  Navajo  Nation  honored  BYU  with  a  symposium 
stressing  the  importance  of  keeping  one’s  heritage.  Also, 
Living  Legends  showed  their  talents  by  putting  on  an 
excellent  program.  To  end  the  week-long  spectacular,  a 
two-day  Pow  Wow  was  held  with  a  brilliant  array  of 
impressing  sights.  The  Celebration  of  Heritage  Week  cap¬ 
tivated  all  who  attended  the  events.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  share  cultures  and  learn  more  of  one  another.  The 
Celebration  of  Heritage  Week  is  a  special  week  designed  to 
respect  and  highlight  various  cultures  and  heritage. 

FIESTA 

by  Katherine  M.  Smith 


Many  members  of  the  SALSA  club  worked  diligently 
to  make  this  year’s  fiesta  a  colorful  display  of  Hispanic 
culture.  Upon  entering  the  ballroom,  vibrant  colors  of 
strung,  lace-like  banners  hung  over  head,  while  rhythmic 
Latin  music  diffused  into  the  atmosphere.  Everywhere, 
people  were  enjoying  the  scenery,  sounds,  and  tasty  Latin 
food.  For  many  Hispanics,  this  great  fiesta  or  party,  was 
something  they  had  experienced  before  and  by  the  huge 
smiles  on  their  faces,  they  liked  it.  However  for  me,  it  was 
a  little  bit  more  than  a  party,  it  was  a  new  experience,  a 
show  and  tell  of  culture,  that  in  my  opinion  proved  to  be 
new,  fun,  and  very  enjoyable. 

The  success  of  the  fiesta  is  due  in  large  part  to  advanced 
planning.  The  fiesta  planning  committee  had  to  remember 
that  they  had  to  represent  the  Hispanic  culture  as  a  whole, 
not  leaving  out  any  of  the  nationalities  that  were  part  of 
Hispanic  culture.  “There  are  more  Hispanics  on  campus 
than  any  other  minority  ethnic  group.  The  fiesta  needed  to 
mix  all  of  the  cultures  under  ‘Hispanic’:  Peruvian, 

Mexican,  Dominican,  etc.,”  says  Liana  Brown,  Director  of 
the  fiesta  committee. 

The  fiesta  committee  displayed  each  Hispanic  culture  in 
a  type  of  menagerie.  The  “papel  picado,”  a  kind  of  hang¬ 
ing  streamer,  was  brought  in  from  Mexico;  the  traditional 
dances  were  from  many  of  the  Hispanic  countries;  the 
music  was  a  mix  of  contemporary  and  traditional.  Each  of 
these  qualities  added  to  the  diversity  of  the  fiesta. 

The  fiesta  was  a  way  to  join  those  of  the  many  Hispanic 
cultures  and  also  those  who  are  not  Hispanic.  “It  was 
important  to  educate  those  who  are  and  are  not  of  the 
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Hispanic  culture.  We  had  a  slide  show  put  together  which 
encompassed  all  Hispanic  countries  and  many  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  Aztec  dancing  number  were  not 
Hispanic,”  says  Brown. 

Colomba  Zavala,  a  sophomore  majoring  in  Humanities, 
believes  the  fiesta  was  a  success  for  everyone.  “The  fiesta 
was  a  wonderful  taste  of  the  Latin  culture.  We  had  a  mari- 
achi  band,  native  Latin  dances,  and  many  other  styles  of 
Latin  music.  What  I  liked  best  though,  was  that  people  of 
all  cultures  were  participating  in  the  fiesta.” 

The  hard  work  the  fiesta  committee  put  forth,  paid  off. 
While  hundreds  attended  this  year’s  fiesta,  next  year,  the 
committee  will  plan  on  an  attendance  of  over  1 ,000. 

LUAU 

by  Katherine  M,  Smith 

Luau  is  a  traditional  Hawaiian  event  that  celebrates  such 
things  as  a  birth  of  a  child,  a  wedding,  or  the  meeting  of 
dignitaries.  The  Luau  is  fully  equipt  with  great  food,  a 
good  time,  and  beautiful  dances. 

This  year’s  Luau  fulfilled  all  the  requirements:  dancing, 
food,  a  great  time.  It  was  an  event  that  truly  celebrated  the 
cultures  of  the  Polynesian  Islands.  Those  who  went  to  the 
Luau  sat  back,  relaxed  and  went  on  a  journey  through  the 
islands  with  traditional  dances  as  their  guide. 

The  evening  show  was  a  narrative  of  a  mother  and 
daughter  remembering  their  Polynesian  heritage.  Through 
this  dialogue,  the  audience  experienced  a  re-enactment  of 
traditional  folk  stories  that  correlated  with  each  Polynesian 
Island.  Of  course,  after  the  story,  followed  an  enthusiastic 
dance  number. 

These  stories  and  dances  not  only  helped  those  who  are 
Polynesian  remember  their  culture,  but  also  educated  oth¬ 
ers.  “The  target  group  [for  the  luau]  this  year  was  the  rest 
of  the  studentbody,”  said  Mili  McQuivey  of  the 
Multicultural  Student  Services  office. 

Many  people  who  are  not  Polynesian  participated  as 
dancers  in  the  Luau.  To  watch  and  see  the  fun  everyone 
was  having  was  great.  This  night,  in  my  opinion,  was  not 
only  a  way  to  remember  Polynesian  culture,  but  how  won¬ 
derful  and  fun  any  culture  can  be. 

LIVING  LEGENDS 

by  Tyler  K.  Lee 

The  deJong  Concert  Hall  inside  BYU’s  Harris  Fine  Arts 
Center  was  packed.  Ticket  holders  were  anxious  to  get  a 
better  look  at  what  had  been  only  heresay  until  this  perfor¬ 
mance,  one  of  only  a  few  held  on  campus  each  year  as  part 
of  BYU’s  Celebration  of  Heritage  Week.  The  Living 
Legends  were  to  perform  an  entire  new  line-up,  different 
than  anything  anyone  had  ever  seen  before.  The  concert 
hall  was  dotted  with  some  familiar  and  some  not-so-famil- 
iar  faces  anticipating  the  opening  act  of  the  evening’s  per¬ 
formance.  I  spoke  with  families  that  had  come  from  as 
near  as  the  neighboring  city  of  Orem,  Utah,  and  others  who 


had  ventured  from  as  far  as  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and 
parts  of  Central  and  South  America  to  participate  in  this 
year’s  Celebration  of  Heritage  Week.  Overall,  it  was  a 
diverse  audience,  grateful  for  the  brotherhood  that  abound¬ 
ed  there.  Nevertheless,  the  audience  was  perfectly  willing 
to  offer  up  constructive  criticisms  about  the  groups  perfor¬ 
mance,  if  the  need  should  arise!  The  audience  took  their 
seats  as  the  house  lights  dimmed,  and  the  curtains  opened. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  an  opening  number  I  was  not 
familiar  with  in  place  of  the  usual  “Go  My  Son,”  which 
was  placed  quite  nicely  into  the  middle  section  of  the  show. 
Performers  executed  each  number  with  smooth  transitions 
and  ease.  The  new  show  was  a  hit,  brightly  arranged  music 
matched  the  equally  colorful  costumes,  and  the  word  from 
the  native  observers  seated  close  to  me  was  that  these 
dances  were  “authentic.”  This  particular  show  was  also 
enriched  with  a  special  number  performed  by  the  native 
Porno  Indian  Dancers  from  Northern  California.  The 
dance  was  traditional  in  nature  mimicking  the  detailed 
movement  of  animals  familiar  to  the  Porno.  Native 
Bolivian,  Edgar  Zurita,  and  his  Los  Hermanos  de  los  Andes 
were  also  featured  in  the  evening’s  line-up.  The  audience 
watched  with  emotion  as  the  South  American  folk  ensem¬ 
ble  played  their  first  number.  It  was  a  haunting  rendition 
of  a  well-known  ballad  called  “Sin  un  Sentimiento,”  or 
“Without  Feeling.”  The  group  also  performed  a  famous 
South  American  folk  song  called  “Carnavalito,”  which  is 
performed  throughout  Andean  Indian  villages  during  the 
carnival  weeks. 

The  Living  Legends  concluded  their  annual  perfor¬ 
mance  with  a  new  finale  number.  The  crowd  loved  it,  and 
agreed  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction!  What  impressed 
me  most  about  the  show  was  its  color  and  vibrance.  I  felt 
like  I  had  literally  traveled  with  the  group  to  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  visited  Mexican  “fiestas,”  and  sat  alongside  a 
Native  American  Pow  Wow,  and  moreso,  each  cast  member 
danced  as  “native”  as  the  next  member,  completely  elim¬ 
inating  cultural  boundaries.  It  was  truly  an  evening  of 
understanding. 

POW  wow 

by  Katherine  M.  Smith 

As  the  beating  drums  echoed  throughout  the  Wilkinson 
Student  Center,  it  was  obvious  that  Pow  Wow  had  arrived. 
These  beats  were  a  backdrop  for  the  many  activities,  peo¬ 
ples,  and  cultures  that  make  up  Pow  Wow.  The  main  part 
of  Pow  Wow  lies  in  the  people  who  attend  and  participate 
in  this  event. 

Displaying  culture  in  regalia,  dance,  and  jewelry  being 
sold,  is  not  an  easy  task  for  many  who  participate.  A  lot  of 
people  who  come  for  BYU’s  Annual  Harold  A.  Cedartree 
Memorial  Dance  Competition  make  a  long  trek  to  come 
and  participate.  Others  who  set  up  booths  to  sell  jewelry 
also  come  from  all  over  the  nation. 
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This  year’s  host  drum  group  was  Sacred  Nations  from 
Winslow,  Arizona.  As  last  year’s  winners  of  the  drum 
competition,  they  were  invited  to  return  this  year  as  host 
drum  group. 

The  dancers  and  drummers  who  are  part  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  stay  long  hours  in  hopes  of  winning.  Teams  of  drum¬ 
mers  not  only  compete,  but  also  stay  and  play  for  the 
dancers  who  compete.  Volunteers  who  help  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Pow  Wow  also  play  a  very  important  part. 
They  make  sure  that  everything  from  the  snack  bar  to  the 
competitions  and  clean  up  go  smoothly.  These  dedicated 
volunteers  make  sure  the  environment  of  Pow  Wow  is 
enjoyable. 

This  year’s  winning  drum  group  was  Sage  Point  from 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho.  Dancers  are  observed  throughout  the 
entire  Pow  Wow,  during  the  grand  entry,  and  intertribal 
dances.  They  are  judged  on  their  timing,  style,  appearance, 
and  endurance.  Winners  of  this  year’s  17th  Annual  Harold 
A.  Cedartree  Memorial  Dance  Competition  were: 


Teen  Girls’  Traditional: 
Teen  Boy’s  Traditional: 
Teen  Boys’  Fancy: 
Teen  Boys’  Grass: 
Golden  Age: 
Women’s  Traditional: 
Women’s  Jingle: 
Women’s  Fancy: 
Men’s  Grass: 
Men’s  Traditional: 
Golden  Age: 
Men’s  Fancy: 
Teen  Girls’  Fancy: 
Teen  Girls’  Jingle: 
Jr.  Boys’  Traditional: 
Jr.  Boys’  Fancy: 
Jr.  Boys’  Grass: 
Jr.  Girls’  Traditional: 
Jr.  Girls’  Jingle: 
Jr.  Girls’  Fancy: 


Emeryta  Bill 
Navajo 
Brando  Jack 

Navajo 

Jeremy  Johnson 

Navajo 

Lee  Jack 

Navajo 

Roberta  Windchief 

Sioux/Assiniboine 

Fredricka  Hunter 

Blackfoot 

Johanna  Blackhair 
Chippewa-Cree 
Quintina  Adolpho 
Blackfoot 
Emerson  Nakai 
Navajo 
Irvin  Tso 
Navajo 

Norman  Largo 

Navajo 

Little  Bear  Watson* 

Sho-Ban 
Tonya  Yuzzi 

Navajo 

Dondie  Gould 

Shoshone 

Tyrone  Little 

Navajo 

Bryron  Grant 
Omaha/Navajo 
Dwayne  Tapahe 
Navajo 
Jancilita  Bill 
Navajo 

Alicia  Oppenhein 

Shoshone 
Jolynn  Begay 

Navajo 


*1998  Harold  Cedartree  Bronze  Winner 
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CLUBS 


BSU  1997-1998  Club  Officers  (L-R,  Front);  Quintina  Brown,  Bindi  Massela,  Leslie  Peabody,  (not  pictured): 

Wynante  Sewell,  Brian  Mitchell. 


BLACK  STUDENT  UNION 


by  Harold  D.  Nez 


Leslie  Peabody,  a  junior  from 
Littleton,  Colorado,  does  not  have  a 
silent  voice  when  it  comes  to  black 
student  issues  on  campus.  She  knows 
each  student  has  their  own  personal¬ 
ities  and  that  each  knows  they  are 
unique  to  Brigham  Young  University. 
Leslie  is  the  President  of  the  Black 
Student  Union,  a  BYU  sponsored 
club,  on  campus  since  1988. 

BSU  has  taken  a  major  role  in 
insuring  that  people  hear  their  support¬ 
ing  message;  that  their  culture  has  a 
place  no  matter  where  they  may  be. 
The  main  objective  for  BSU  is  to 
“promote  and  assist  in  the  unity  within 
the  Black  community  and  to  achieve 
awareness  of  the  presence  of  an 
enriched  black  culture  on  the  Brigham 
Young  University  campus  and  sur¬ 
rounding  areas.” 


Leslie  originally  went  to  school  in 
Connecticut  and  eventually  transferred 
to  BYU  to  “be  in  a  spiritually  active 
community  instead  of  a  secular  one.” 
Brian  Mitchell,  the  advisor  for  BSU 
this  year,  wasn’t  sure  exactly  when  the 
club  started,  but  he  was  a  member  of 
BSU  when  he  was  a  student  at  BYU 
in  1989.  They  were  involved  in 
numerous  activities  that  other  clubs  on 
campus  were  involved  with,  such  as 
carnivals,  booths,  parties,  BBQ’s,  basi¬ 
cally  just  hanging  out.  BSU  was  “a 
place  on  campus  to  just  fellowship 
other  black  students.” 

In  January,  the  university  had  its 
annual  walk  in  honor  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Every  year  more  and  more 
students  become  involved  in  the  walk. 
Brian  said  that  the  first  year  200  stu¬ 
dents  participated,  the  next  year,  about 


400,  until  this  year,  700  students 
joined  in  the  effort.  “People  are 
becoming  more  in  tune  with  the  things 
that  Martin  Luther  King  taught,” 
Mitchell  added. 

The  month  of  February  was 
Black  History  Month  and  gave  these 
students  an  opportunity  to  display  a 
part  of  their  culture  that  has  developed 
over  the  passing  centuries.  Leslie 
explained  that  “not  everyone  is  on  the 
football  team.” 

She  noted  that  she  came  to  BYU 
also  because  she  could  get  an  above- 
average  education.  BYU  provides  this 
education  under  the  strength  of  the 
Honor  Code.  One  of  the  problems  she 
feels  students  have  is  an  improper 
understanding  of  the  Honor  Code 
requirements. 

“It  wasn’t  made  clear  at  first  what 
was  involved  with  the  Honor  Code 
and  the  stuff  involved.”  The  Honor 
Code  wasn’t  a  problem  for  Leslie 
when  she  came  here.  “If  you  live  right, 
it  shouldn’t  be  a  problem.”  There  are 
many  other  things  to  do  on-campus  to 
keep  active,  especially  for  Black  stu¬ 
dents— BSU  provides  excellent  alterna¬ 
tives. 

Probably  the  most  popular 
event  for  the  club  during  the  month  of 
February  was  the  Fashion  Show. 

Leslie  called  the  show  “a  great  bond¬ 
ing  experience.”  Erold  Jean-Francois, 
a  junior  from  Port-Au-Prince,  Haiti, 
majoring  in  microbiology,  said  that  the 
best  thing  he  liked  about  the  club  was 
that  it  gave  students  a  sense  of  unity, 
and  involvement  in  activities.  Brigham 
Young  University  has  just  over  100 
Black  students,  either  from  the  U.S.  or 
various  countries.  The  club  is  excited 
to  complement  diversity  from  coun¬ 
tries  over  in  Africa  all  the  way  to  the 
Carribean  Islands. 

BSU  provides  black  students  a 
great  opportunity  to  make  new  friends. 
They  can  share  their  different  cultures 
with  other  students  and  involve  them¬ 
selves  in  the  community  around  them. 
Every  voice  has  a  place  with  BSU  no 
matter  what  the  language  or  back¬ 
ground. 

-HDN 
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CLUBS 


SALSA 


by  Shane  T.  Begay 


A  new  club  on  campus  will  be 
making  an  impressionable  mark  on 
BYU’s  multicultural  diversity. 

Strength  Among  Latins  and  Student 
Activities  (SALSA)  is  planning  to 
have  a  successful  year  in  educating 
BYU’s  campus  about  the  Hispanic 
culture. 

As  diverse  as  the  countries  in 
Central  and  South  America  are,  we 
can  also  find  a  wide  diversity  among 
the  Hispanic  students  on  BYU’s  cam¬ 
pus.  To  one  who  is  not  of  Hispanic 
descent,  all  Latin  cultures  appear 
alike.  In  reality,  there  are  many  diver¬ 
sities  within  the  Latin  American  cul¬ 
ture.  The  cultural  differences  make 
each  country  and  heritage  unique  in  its 
own  way. 

The  major  goal  of  the  club  is  to 
unite  and  educate  students,  faculty, 
and  staff  members  of  B  YU  about  the 
Hispanic  culture.  Another  goal  of  the 
club  is  to  educate  the  campus  commu¬ 
nity  about  the  Hispanic  cultures.  The 
club  hopes  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
Hispanic  student  life  here  at  BYU  and 


hopefully  expose  BYU  to  differences 
found  in  these  varied  cultures.  The 
club  plans  to  provide  cultural,  social, 
and  academic  activities  that  affirm 
Latin  American  identity  and  values. 
SALSA  hopes  to  broaden  the  channels 
of  communication  between  Hispanic 
students  and  the  larger  university  pop¬ 
ulation. 

The  club  intends  to  promote  higher 
student  values  that  will  contribute  to 
the  future  endeavors  of  Hispanic  stu¬ 
dents.  As  a  part  of  BYU’s  student  life, 
the  club  plans  on  providing  additional 
educational  opportunities  for  students. 
The  development  of  leadership  quali¬ 
ties  in  Hispanic  students  will  help 
each  student  broaden  their  horizons 
and  build  foundations  for  the  future. 

SALSA  also  wants  to  identify  the 
concerns  and  needs  of  the  Hispanic 
community  in  the  surrounding  area 
and  use  these  concerns  as  a  focus  for 
student  learning  and  development.  As 
the  communication  between  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  Hispanic  community  are 
broadened,  there  will  be  better  under¬ 


standing  for  others’  views  and  feel¬ 
ings. 

The  design  of  SALSA  is  to  have  a 
club  that  will  unite  all  Hispanic  cul¬ 
tures  into  one  big  family.  In  the 
Hispanic  society,  there  is  no  institution 
higher  than  the  family.  As  part  of  the 
family,  it  is  important  to  have  close 
relations  with  one  another.  These  rela¬ 
tions  are  what  teach  one  another  the 
respect  for  others.  It  also  builds  a 
sense  of  protection,  care,  and  example. 
Liana  Brown,  SALSA  club  advisor, 
says  the  club  will  be,  “one  big  club  for 
all.”  The  club  is  not  exclusive  to 
Hispanics.  All  are  encouraged  to  join 
the  club,  learn  more  about  a  rich  her¬ 
itage,  and  get  involved  in  the  success 
of  this  new  and  exciting  club.  The 
motto  of  SALSA  simply  is,  “to  expe¬ 
rience.” 

There  are  nine  club  officers  who 
contribute  to  the  success  of  SALSA: 

President:  Steve  Ibarra 
Treasurer:  Marianna  Swenson 
Dance  Coordinator:  Marisol  Avina 
Publicity  Chair:  Estuardo  Ponciano 
Historian:  Marian  Perez 
Vice  President:  Ruben  Arredondo 
Secretary:  Sami  Ibarra 
Dance  Coordinator:  Heriberto  Rivera 
Publicity  Chair:  Ruth  Stubbs 

Each  officer  works  to  help  SALSA 
function  as  an  important  club  on  cam¬ 
pus.  They  are  dedicated  to  help  all 
members  feel  a  sense  of  unity  and 
growth,  not  only  as  individuals  but 
collectively.  Many  of  the  activities 
planned  will  include  Latin  dances, 
firesides,  and  inter-club  activities,  all 
in  hopes  to  reach  BYU’s  aim  of  help¬ 
ing  all  students  academically,  socially, 
and  spiritually.  The  club  feels  that  the 
creation  of  a  positive  atmosphere, 
through  the  development  of  education¬ 
al,  cultural,  and  social  programs,  will 
further  cultural  awareness  and  lead  to 
greater  student  involvement. 

-STB 


SALSA  Club  Publicity  Chair,  Estuardo  Ponciano 
(pictured  at  left),  eagerly  helps  prepare  an  authentic 
Mexican  dish  during  a  campus-wide  event  to  promote 
cultural  awareness. 


CLUBS 
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Camloan  Ricks,  busy  wife, 
mother,  and  student,  takes  time 
out  of  her  hectic  schedule  for  a 
photograph. 


CAMLOAN  RICKS 


by  Katherine  M.  Smith 


Camloan  Auduong  Ricks  is  a  grad¬ 
uating  senior  from  the  College  of 
Nursing,  an  inspiring  wife  and  mother 
of  one,  and  career  woman.  One  gets 
the  impression  when  speaking  with 
Ricks  that  she  is  a  confident  person 
who  has  never  let  anything  get  in  her 
way  to  success.  Her  openness  toward 
her  past  and  future  goals  proves  that 
she’s  a  person  happy  with  who  she  is 
and  the  path  that  has  taken  her  there. 

Ricks  is  a  very  unique  person.  She 
is  of  Chinese  heritage  who  lived  in 
Vietnam.  Ricks’  family  left  Vietnam 
after  the  fall  of  Saigon.  Her  grand¬ 
mother  traded  in  all  of  her  savings  into 
precious  stones  and  gold.  With  the 
precious  stones  and  gold,  Ricks’ 
grandmother  bought  her  family’s  pas¬ 
sage  to  a  Malaysian  refugee  camp. 
They  soon  found  a  sponsor  who  would 
serve  as  a  help  in  America.  This 
brought  Ricks  to  Logan,  Utah,  where 
she  had  her  first  feel  of  America. 

America  meant  freedom  and 
opportunity  for  Ricks’  family  and  she 
has  certainly  taken  advantage  of  all  the 
opportunities  her  family  was  seeking. 

Ricks  has  excelled  in  school. 
Though  she  was  the  only  Asian  atten¬ 
ding  her  school  when  she  was 
younger,  Ricks  never  felt  like  there 
was  a  difference  between  herself  and 
other  students.  “I  never  saw  myself  as 
Chinese,  I  felt  equal  and  I  always  fit 
in,”  said  Ricks  concerning  her  early 
years  in  school. 

It  was  not  until  her  family  moved 
to  California,  when  she  was  12  or  13 
years  old,  that  she  felt  like  she  was 
different.  “I  grew  up  as  the  only 
Asian  in  Logan,  then  I  moved  to 
California  where  everyone  is  of  differ¬ 
ent  races  and  nationalities,  then  I  re¬ 
alized  that  I  was  also  different.” 
Realizing  she  was  a  unique  individual 
only  strengthened  Ricks;  she  never  felt 
like  she  was  held  back  in  anyway. 

She  still  viewed  herself  as  a  person 
who  could  accomplish  anything. 

Ricks  has  definitely  kept  the  same 
committed  mindset  she  has  had 
throughout  her  whole  life.  She  is 
almost  finished  with  her  nursing 
degree,  holds  a  church  calling,  and  is  a 
mother  of  a  four-month-old  son. 

Yet  among  all  the  different  ways 


her  life  goes  now,  she  is  still  focused 
on  getting  her  nursing  degree  and 
using  it.  “I  have  always  loved  learn¬ 
ing  about  the  human  body  and  how  it 
functions.”  Ricks  chose  to  go  into 
nursing  because  of  all  the  benefits  that 
come  with  that  career.  “It  is  a  very 
flexible  career.  I  can  be  a  mother  and 
do  my  career  at  the  same  time  and  I 
like  that.” 

However,  Ricks’  deep  love  for 
nursing  comes  from  an  event  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  her  childhood.  Ricks’  father 
had  a  stroke  and  during  this  time  the 
nurses  showed  much  compassion  and 
help  towards  her  family.  They  were 


the  models  of  what  Ricks’  idea  of 
nursing  was.  This  image  is  what  she 
aspires  to  be  as  a  nurse:  someone  who 
will  show  compassion  to  those  in 
need. 

Ricks  is  a  remarkable  woman  who 
is  very  inspiring.  She  has  been  able  to 
view  herself  for  what  she  is  worth  as  a 
person  and  not  let  being  a  minority,  a 
woman,  or  mother  get  in  her  way.  She 
loves  her  life  and  what  every  aspect  of 
that  means  to  her.  Most  importantly, 
she  cherishes  her  heritage  and  what 
she  hopes  to  accomplish  in  her  future. 

-KMS 
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MIKE  VANG 


by  Katherine  M.  Smith 


Transitions  can  be  very  hard  for 
people  of  all  ages.  There  is  something 
about  leaping  into  the  abyss  of  the 
unknown  that  screams  fear.  However, 
there  are  those  who  take  this  experi¬ 
ence  by  the  reigns  and  steer  them- 


1  STUDENTS 


A  Taste  of  America 


selves  into  the  direction  they  choose. 
Mike  Vang,  a  junior  majoring  in 
International  Relations,  has  been  able 
to  do  just  that. 

Vang  is  a  person  with  an  inspiring 
background.  His  uncle  was  a  general 


in  Laos  who  helped  the  Americans  in 
the  Vietnam  War.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  Vang’s  uncle  had  to  literally  help 
move  his  family  members  from  Laos 
to  escape  death.  They  sought  refuge 
in  Thailand  and  after  a  few  months  of 
living  in  a  refugee  camp  they  were 
able  to  move  to  America. 

Going  to  the  U.S.  meant  a  drastic 
change  of  lifestyle  for  Vang  and  his 
family.  Differences  in  culture,  diet, 
and  education  were  things  that  took  a 
while  to  adjust  to.  He  remembers  his 
first  taste  of  “Americanism”  in  a 
Japanese  airport:  “At  the  airport  they 
gave  us  hamburgers  and  fries  to  help 
us  get  used  to  American  cuisine  (he 
chuckles).  I  didn’t  really  like  it  very 
much.” 

Vang’s  parents,  though  a  bit  inse¬ 
cure,  understood  that  the  U.S.  could 
offer  many  possibilities  for  their  fam¬ 
ily. 

“My  parents  were  apprehensive 
about  coming  to  America,  although 
they  knew  in  the  back  of  their  minds 
that  America  would  give  them  a  better 
chance  and  hope  for  family  posterity 
and  opportunity.”  It  has  been  almost 
1 7  years  since  Vang  moved  to 
America.  A  lot  has  changed  not  only 
for  his  family  but  for  Vang  as  well. 

He  has  grown  up  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  culture  here  now  seems  sec¬ 
ond  nature.  Yet  Vang’s  family  some¬ 
times  struggles  with  the  fact  that  he  is 
living  a  different  way  than  what  they 
have  known.  This  battle  between  two 
lifestyles  is  tough  because  Vang  is 
somewhere  in  between. 

“It’s  really  hard  and  frustrating  for 
me,  at  times,  to  live  in  two  worlds. 

It’s  hard  to  believe  and  live  and  act 
like  Americans  while  trying  to  live  and 
act  and  believe  like  my  tradition.” 

However,  such  personal  trials  have 
not  interfered  with  Vang’s  goals  for 
himself.  He  has  accomplished  many 
things.  Vang  maintains  very  high 
grades  at  BYU.  He  also  excels  in 
dance  and  is  a  member  of  the  BYU 
Ballroom  Dance  Team.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Southeast  Asian  Club  and 
also  served  an  LDS  mission  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


-KMS 


Before  a  ballroom  dance  competition,  Mike  Vang  poses  with  dancing  instructor 

Elizabeth  Rasmussen. 
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MULTICULTURAL  STUDENT  AWARDS  BANQUET 


RECIPIENTS 


Dean’s  Academic 


Students  graduating  April  1998  with  highest  academic 
achievement  of  all  graduating  students. 

Robert  Andelin 
Nathanial  Gardner 
Ahmed  Qureshi 
Michelle  Troche 
Suzi  Yebio 

Kristina  Yu-Fin  Berg 


Academic  Excellence 


Students  graduating  April  1 998  recognized  for  their 
academic  achievement. 

Lisa  Albright 
Christopher  Benitez 
Schnard  Bryant 
Carter  Chow 
Santino  Gaitan 
Ellen  Gonsalvez 
Annabella  Hagen 
Evelia  Hoopes 
Alexis  Jones 
Hondo  Louis 
Sippy  Lounbandith 
Shaylene  Montoya 
Ipo  Naluai 
Zaron  Nelson 
David  Pauole 
Camloan  Ricks 
Ilima  Todd 
Jenny  Vargas 
Lori  Wood 


Dean’s  Leadership 


Cultural  Club  Presidents  recognized  for  their 
outstanding  leadership. 

Angela  Ahn 
Jeanelle  Carden 
Brendan  Fairbanks 
Sheng  Her 
Steve  Ibarra 


Leslie  Peabody 
Maria  Perez 


Spirit  of  Leadership 


Students  recognized  for  their  outstanding  leadership  in 
and  contribution  to  cultural  club  activities. 

Lee  Ann  Muranaka 
Eddie  Au 
Tyrone  Brown 
Willie  Brown 
Jessica  Brown 
Rosina  Dee 
Lupe  Funaki 
Dusty  Jansen 
Mark  Morris 
Grant  Nagamatsu 
Harold  Nez 
Estuardo  Ponciano 
Tanya  Sandoval 
Ruth  Stubbs 
Prom  Tim 
Will  Varner 


Spirit  of  BYU 


Students  honored  for  their  commitment  to  excellence  in 
initiating  activities  and  programs  promoting  diversity 
and  the  Multicultural  Student  Services  department  on 
campus. 

Ellen  Gonsalves 
Tyler  Lee 
Gina  Purcell 
Wynante  Sewell 


Cox  Scholarship 


Native  American  scholarship  awarded  to  a  Native 
American  student  who  is  a  father. 

Bryan  Jansen 
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Editor’s  Correction 

1.  In  our  December  edition  of  Eagle’s  Eye  magazine  (Volume  XXVIII,  Number  1,  p.32),  we  used  the  incorrect  spelling  of  “Sandburg”  to  refer  to  Kara  Sandberg.  The  correct  spelling  of  the 
last  name  is  “Sandberg.”  We  apologize  for  any  inconvenience  this  error  may  have  caused. 


D  E  R  ’  S  REPORTS 


Stephanie  Collins  enjoys  a  moment  of 
fun  on  a  swimming  trip  with  her  family  on 
vacation  in  Alaska.  She’s  a  Navajo/Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Indian  from  Shiprock,  New 
Mexico. 
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